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What Charlemagne tried to engi 
Heer in A.D. 79S will come fo pass 
next month, wien Germany opens 
ad Od-mile canal linking two ereat 
river sysieriy. Bul many question 
ifs cost to the enviranment. 
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A six-milion-acre park and pre- 
serve comaiis North America 5 
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On the heels of a 1989 militar 
coup, this mation in the heart of 
Souch Anvwrica is taking tentative 
steps ioward demecracy. A supple 
meniumap of the continent focuses 
an the imperiied Amazon havin 
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More than 2,000 years ago Han 
cmiyperar Jing Di took extraordi- 
Wry measures to ensure Ais sate 
Passape in ite afteritfe, as excava- 
nom of fs burial site reveals, 
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this fragt Kurd now lives on a guerrilla base wath 


countryenen fighting Saddam Hussein, Photograph by Ed Aan 
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Calm highway of water, a new German ship canal crosses the European 
watershed south of Niirnberg, linking the Main, a tributary of the Rhine River, to the 
Danube, After the long-awaited opening in September, the route will connect 
hundreds of inland ports from the North Sea to the Black Sea. 


By BILL BRYSON 
Photographs by GERD LUDWIG 
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uimeost forgotten corner ol havario nz close to touching 
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| : 1 = ' ee 
sroned nde p UM iron would connect the tw For the snke of 5.50 
which water flows in tw dire vars of digoing, vou would get access to 


tinns—to the left and to thet cht Set o7 . O00 mules of navieahle waterway. in A.D 


Europe's continental divide, itis there to 03, Emperor Charlemagne decided the 
make a point. Water flowing to the right will mathematics were too tempting to ignore. He 
find its way to the Main Riverand onward to set an army of men to wi ‘4 LEPINE An Ment 
Rhine and the North Sew, 600 winding foot-deen trench just outside the present-ci: 
miles to the north Water draining to the lett Willage of oraben (the name means “trem i 
will run in a contrary direction, heacing In irerman| 
South ine Past fi 7 thie Dal be And on te the Toda ' His pro je: t. the Fossa L arolina ay 
Black Sea, 1.450 mites distant still be seen, Just-a hundred yards or so from 
The pump was erected by the Bavarian the watershed pump. It inhabits a wild and 
state government a5 a diversion for passers oddly melancholy stretch of woodland, 
by. buttor well over @ thousand year: peopie curving pool of still, rreen water cul att irom 


have known thal | I LS, SeOO TAME ally ihe world hvea di Sse OV" rh tN | i iweaves ang 


speaking, an almost magical spot: a place 1 tangle of thorny undergrowth. For all it 





lorlornness, it still looks remarkaoly nay Sen Lam ber, tor Whe rst ime, & beavy bharce 

rable, but this is.an illusion Will be able to travel from, say, Strasbourg t 
The Fossa Carolina was never deenenough Bucharest without ever turni fio the sen 

to accommodate the difference in elevation Phe question is whether anyone much will 

between the two small nvers tt was intended wait i 

to connect. Charlemagne’s men dug and dug A canal is used not because it is there, but 

but-as the trench repeatedly filled with water wecause there is a need for it.” says Eugen 

under heavy rains, the banks turned into a Wirth, a professor of physical geography at 

unstable ooze. Frustrated, and with more the University of Erlangen-Niirnberge and one 


ressing problems beckoning fromebewhere of many vocal critics of the project. “And 
atthin his empire, harlemacnie abandoned the need tor this canal has never been 
lemonstrated 

Whether the Main-Danube Canal proves ti 
De A DPeSchent and lucrative conduit to the 
newly emerging markets of hastern Europe 
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aT fl eT 
incl Kelheim, on the Danube, and climbing 
and dropping a total of 800 feet as it crosses 
the Friinkische Alb, tt winds through some of 
the most challenging, scenic, and environ 
mentally sensitive landscape in Germany, It 
is this last factor that lies behind a long and 
ten passionate ground swell of opposition 
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ciward Steichele, director of tounsm for the 
picturesque cathedral town of Bachstatt, told 
me, emploving- a piece ol porcine Bavarian 
lane that is 2s emphatic as it 8 inélegant 
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unforer able 

This valley, with Eichstatt at its heart, is 
one of the most beautiful and environmen 
tally framile in Bavaria. tched by the smal! 
ind winding Altmiih! River, it is lined with 


small farms and drowsing villages, pun 


tiated EI itt the spire ef oi i | r nc 
hetmert thn by jared hills cloaked with 
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An object lesson in progress, the 1845 
canal built by King Lidwig I of Bavaria 
Lost Duisiness after roviroads came. [he 
question now; Can the new canal—a few 
winghects from this relic-turned-nature 
preserve at Proon—compete with effi- 


cient but more costly railway systems? 





Flanked by forbidding hills and dense 
forests, if i= an area where time moves al a 
different pace; where each Saturday women 
with straw-bundle brooms emerge trom vir- 
tually every house to attack the already spot- 
less cobbles before them and where each 
Sunday morning men gather in dark, smoky 
inns to gossip, drink beer, and play cares 

Along thé Altmihl and its tributaries stand 
communities that look as if they have been 
lifted whole from a mecheval print— places 
like Berching, where colorful half-timbered 
houses jostle along narrow lanes within an 


town wail, its do¥ven towers and 
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Acdiver with a video camera checks for 
erocks in Leerstetten lock, which raises 
ships seven stories to the next lock levee, 


ratehouses as sturdy as when they were built 
more than 500 years ago, or Prunn, whose 
inhabitants | ave been sheltered through 
the centuries beneath one of the most dramat 

ily overhearing castles in Europe. [n such 
places the distance to metropolises like 
Munich and Nimberg is measured not in 
miles but im years 

With its neighboring valleys, the Altmiihl 
forms the largest Noturpark, or protected 
grea, in Germany. The idea of driving a 18G- 


foot—wide canal through sucha timeless and 


Bit. Beyeos bb on Jows-born journalist now 
living In Nerth Yorkshire, England. His artech 

on “The New World of Spain" appeared in the 
Agri 1992 Geocrarnic. Los Angeles-based pho- 
tingrapher Geen Lipwic covered his native coun 
try in the Seplember 1991 article “The Morning 
After Germany Reunited,” 
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Water from the Danobe 
ayetern will be transported ta 
northern Bavaria, where it 
will be held tn reservoirs such 
as the Rothsea for maase 
inte the canal and inte the 
Main curing periods of Jaw 
Welter 
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| Stairstep locks on the Main River lift barge 
| -trafhe to Bamborg, northern entry point te 
the canal, From there (! locke ralse ships to 
| Barlin the Mighes! point on any commercial water- 
* way in Europe, Five more locks then lower 
vessels to Keliveln, the southern terminus of 
the canal, 
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The Main-Danube waterway 
began in 192! with the creation 
ofa German company thet would 
channelize sections of the two riv- 
ers and build a canal linking them 
between Bamberg and Kelheim. 
The project, financed largely by 
interest-free government loans, 
will be paid for in part by profits 
Buclit mostly in the past o0 sears: 
Prednralves Aecesrcced cay } 
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dreamy landscape has been, understandably, 
a cause of some disquiet 

“1 thought it would break my heart,” 
Walter Spiegler, & retired veterinarian in 
teilngries, told me. An amateur ornitholo 


cist, Spiegler first came to the Altmahl Valley 


in 1957, attracted in large part by tts untram- 
pled remoteness and abundant birdlife. “I 
used to see whinchats and bluethroats every 
few paces. Now | am lucky to see a single 
pair in a day. Instead I see bulldozers. Natu- 
rally that makes me saci.” 

Or as Ludwig Bauer, a dentist and town 
councilman in Eichstiitt, put it “It is harder 
and harder to find a natural landscape in 
Germany. We keep clawing away at it. Even 
tually there will be nothing left.” 

Vet others are enthusiastic, “ Kiedenburg, 
where I went to school, was becoming a 


terrible mess," says Gerlinde Chioupek, 
who now lives in Eichstatt. “The canal 
has attracted) tourists and that in turn has 


prompted businesspeople to make improvye- 
ments. So the whole thing has acted a5 a kind 
of catalyst. It has transformed the town.” 


HOUGH THE SCALE is vastly more 
ambitious now, this is not the first 
time a canal has been built through 
the Altmih! Valley. In 1837, King 

. Ludwigl of Bavaria put a corps of 
laborers to work digging a navigable trench 
between Bamberg and Kelbeim that took in 
much of the route of today's waterway. The 
Ludwig Danube-Main Canal was completed 
in 1845, but the king didn't even bother to 
attend the opening ceremony 

The canal operated fora century in a mostly 


Nattona Georraphrc, Angus! 1202 





unable to 


desultory and loss-making fashion, 
compete effectively with the new railways 
and left idle for long periods by low water in 
the Main. With locks only 16 feet wide, the 
canal was also plagued by the problem of 
having to transler goods from wide river 
barges to narrow canalboats 

"The accounts of the time show that the 
operators of the canal mace more mone 
bY S@iling Tshing rignis and renting out 
orchards and farmland along the banks than 
they made from the canal,” says Dieter 
Hackl, director of Regensburg harbor, just 
bevond the new canal’s southern end at Kel- 
heim. With awry smile he adds: “I trust that 
that will not be the case this time.” 

In 1921], under the auspices of the federal! 
and Bavarian state governments, a2 company 
was formed to build a replacement canal on a 
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Protected from flving gravel, a woman 
watches construction at Berching. The 
conal wos slowed in the early 1980s by 
rising costs aru environmental protests. 
One government minister called it “the 
most stupid project since the Tower of 
Babel” Inthe Ottmaring Valley (left) 
and elsewhere a total of 190 million 
cubic yords of earth wos moved. 


lar grander scale, Apart from a hiatus after 
the Second World War, the firtn of Rhein- 
Vain-Donau AG (RMD) has spent the past 


70 years building the waterway piece be 





niece, first improving the channels of bot 
the Mlain and the Danube. [t ales has erected 
85 hydroelectric power stations (the number 
will eventually rise to 60) 

“seventy years 1 a long time to realize a 
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SHOWS Me an article [rom that 
moming § paper about a stuch 
of the comparative costs of moving freight in Precision engineering ploced the canol 
Germany. According to the stuciy, to move only #0 feet from Berching without 

one ton of goods one kilometer costs 14 pfen festooilizing the town's medieval walls 
nes (about none cents) try ral and 29 pfennigt (opposite), The raw cutat left, now a 
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hi | bring H CRT? ceremonies on September 25, 
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ort | a To conceal concrete banks, workers 
qos with @emilé that borders on the miéechie- 
F i | L i 


(dove) set local stones in asphalt 
vous, “was conducted on bebalf of the state 


Awirker (top) takes a lost look at the 
. eee dridindage system tinder the canal bed 
Friese reels off the canal’s many other before sealing the access hole. 


benefits. [t will act as an economi spur to LN The project alse includes roads, 
region. It will provide flood control. It will bridges, hydroelectric plants, and 


allow the transter of water from sout 





IT reservorrs, 


Bavaria and the Altmithl Vallev, where 


supplies are plentiful, to water-poor northern 
Bavaria. It will dilute pollution in the Main 

by pumping in cleaner water from the Dan- 

ube 
nities both along the canal and on several 
lakes. “These incidental | 
iis ATE In Many Ways as hia, scsi ms: Line 








hew artilicta wrne- 


canal itself,” Frese say 
Best of all, according to Seidel, the whole ts 
lt-financing. ESTES. from the power stations 


ant. 
—55 million marks ‘about 34 million dollars) 
underwrite che at 
construction. The rest is made up largel; 
through interest-free loans from the fecleral 
favermment anc the state of Bavaria. "But 
these,” aeiiel saves, back im full 
by the year 2 power stations 
will be turned over to them,’ 

As the two men cheerfully acmit, it sounds 
so why, Task, 
has the canal project encountered such fer- 
vent oppositions “The canal became a sym- 
bol for protesters,” Friese tells me. “Por the 
the protests dicin’t come from 
near the canal. [hey came from 
people in cities like Hamburg and Munich 
Many of the early critics didn't even Rnow 
where the Altmiihl Valley was,” 

Concerned about 
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Excavating ahead of the bulldozers, 
orchoeologists found this skull amid a 
thousand Celtic burials they identified, 
including the largest Celtic graveyard tn 
Bowaria. Grave goods point to social 
stratification among farmers of GOO B.C. 


And it will provide recreational oepportu- 





mounting costs for the project, the fecleral 
government withdrew its support in 1982 
“Thev allowed us to complete what we were 
building but wouldn't permit us to start new 
" Frese recalls. “But we never 
believed it would be permanently stoy ieee 
of course, rt would be nonsense to 
build half a canal and then leave it,” 

The election of a more sympathetic admin- 
stration under Helmut Kohl allowed the 
project to continue. KV) insists t 


works 


DecwIse, 
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sensitive to environmental concerns before 
the protests began but concecés that the 

brush with failure sharpened its resolve to 
MaKe 


the canal as whoedisturbing as possible 


HIS CHANGE IN ATTITUDE is strikingly 
evident as you travel south along the 
canal past the old cities of Bamberg 
and Nirnberg and up through the 

Dlateau of the Frainkische 

. Here, 1,332 ie above sea level, the 

a est point of any commercial water 
Europe, the anal is straight, functional, and 
husinesslike —impressive but charmless, But 

as it descends ae the Alimilh! Valley, i 
tikes on a sucte 1 often startling beauty 
[t looks not like a canal but ike a river 
stately Varied in width, its sloping 

hanks crowded with tohage, its 

hackwaters teeming with birds 
The credit for this transfor- 
tnation belong: almost entirely 
to a genial and farsighted 
landscape architect named 

Reinhard Grebe. With 20 

enthusiastic young assisiants, 

Grebe works in @n att 

of controiled chaos in a 
on a back street in Nwuirnbere, 


long, windy 


Way in 


En Ar 
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nosphere 


nN oOmice 


at ist around the corner from 
fiery, the 
if artist Albrecht 
Diirer and many of the city's 
WIT Lares 
“In 1972," Grebe says, 
pushing back ashock of hair 
il with which 
he produces a series of rapid 
RAD asked me to make a land- 
for the lower Altmihl Valley 
They wanted me to deal with only the five- 
meter-strip of land on either side of the 
canal, like so. But I insisted.on looking 
at the whole of the valley. This had never 
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and seizing a penc 


GReti hes, 


scape plan f 
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been done before —landscape architecture 
was traditionally regarded as a kind of after: 
thought, and I think they were shocked, but 
to their creriit t 

(srebe 
vant disci 
Foologists, town planners, an ichthyologist. 
some 20 people in all—and drew up a radical 
scheme for the valley. “The original plans 
were terrible,” Grebe recalls, “The engineers 
wanted to make the canal straight and build 
roads down both sides of it. It would have 
cestroved the valley utterly. We insisted that 
they make the canal look more natural, that 
they give it backwaters for the protection of 
wildlife, that they keep one side Free af traffic 
and build a ani many other 
things. It meant 
plans and start again.” 
received? (srebe smiles 
fury, he says 

Particular care was given to preserving 
canal (much of which head 
been bombed ote oblivion during the Second 
World War)and to creating ' ‘brotepes ” 
the new canal's edge—arens of still water 
sof passing ships by 
levees of rock —to encourage the resettlement 
of birds and other wildlife 

“Tt took a lone 
people’ 7 attitudes, ~ forebe re- 
members. “In the 19706 there 
was no tradition in Germany of 
logking at the environmental 
impact of a propect. In much of 
ihe world there still isn’t, I°m 
so in this sense | 
can allow oursel 





ev let me go ahead.’ 
brought in éxperts from every rele- 


pine —climatologists, biologists, 
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Nonetheless he retains deep 
miszivings 
“Yes, on the whole | 
hadn't been bolt, However 
rood a job we did, there is no 

caning the fact that now there 
is Alarge canal where ooce there 
was asmall, beautiful river and 
a Small, unobtrusive canal 

sometimes | blame myself if we 
Pup such a good plan, maybe 
the canal woulcin’t have been allowed 

“Twas once walking along the canal," 
Ernst Reinhold of RMD tells me, “and ] 

Werheard some Lourists saving, ‘Isn't it) 


stesersis thal roing to destroy this 


about the canal 


wish if 


hatin’ t drawn 


the . ie 
itt ,. APE 


Morn- Danube Conal 


beautiful valley for the sake of a.canal?’ 
What these people didn't realize was that 
they were looking at a finished portion of the 
canal Most people can't tel clifference, 
vou ste. The Alimih! Valley was beautiful 
before, and itis beautiful still.” 

We are standing on the bridge of the Sepadl- 
chin, an icebreaker on a traming run from 
Regensbure to Riedenburg, and lam unable 
to disagree with hum. Partly this is because he 
is right—it 1 beautiful —but also because | 
am preoccupied with the unsettling discovery 





that it is @entirely pss blip to get seasick 500 
miles from the sea. ‘The Setdlstern is proceed 
ing up the canal in a manner reminiscent of a 
rocking horse. Gerhard Pavel, the captain, 
explains that when the ice ts very thick, as it 
s today, the only way to break it i¢-to rock 
the ship over tt, repeatedly hurling the vessel 
forward and allowing tts cheer weirht to frac- 
ture the ice as the shin—and with it my stom- 
achi—falls heavily forward. [1s a tricky 
Operation and takes some practice, Hence this 
run. Hence also my creeping quensiness 
Fortunately a little beyond Kelheim the ice 
thins, and we resume a stately evenness of 
ess. Even on-a frosty January morning 
the canal 14 fetching almost bevond words 
Herons sweep along the Alia 
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At Basing, plonks bonded by glue form a 
footbridge that undulates like a weave. 
Bridges in the Almmiuhl region were 
orchitect-desipned, and cach is different, 
Schon of the lockhouses built by King 
Ludwig's architect were preserved, 
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falls without feeling a huge, childlike impulse 
to break into A gallop (a fact I confirmed, 
with a sense of helpless astonishment, the 
next day) 

Reinhold points to the village of Essing. 
nestled between a stretch of the old canal and 
an almost perpendicular hill at its back 
~ The highway through the valley used to go 
through the village. Now the roacl bypasses 
Ressing, £0 itis quieter and safer for the resi- 
tents. Yousee, we didn't just build a canal, 
We transformed the valley. In almost every 
way we made life better for the people who 
live here.” 

“Ves, [ would agree with that," Peter 
E.hrl, proprietor of a restaurant in the neigh- 
boring village of Altessing, tells me later 
“Betore they started construction, RAZD 
mide many promises to the villages along 





Marn-Danuhe Canal 


Leading his flock to evening shelter, 
shepherd Korl Schwarr walks grassy 
embankments he leases for “too much.” 
Yet his shore weighs amall given the 4.2- 
billion-dellor price tag of the project. 


the canal; not everyone believed they would 
fulfill them, but they did. We have new 
brides, which aremuch sturcier than the old 
ones, and a wonderful new sportsground 

Vou should go and see it.” 


DID, and | appreciated his enthusiasm 
With a floodlighted soccer field, tennis 
court, an all-weather running track, 
and a well-appointed clubhouse, the 
sportsground wes lavish beyond the 
dreams of most rural hamlets. Up and down 
the valley I found other towns and villages 
boasting new parks or sportsgrounds and res 
ents pleased to point them out 

“We try very hard to make everyone 
happy,” Alot Prail tells me a few days later 
Frall is a site manager for the canal between 
Riedenburg and Dietfurt. This ts his first job 
since earning his engineering degree, and he 
loves every minute of it. "I would probably 
work. for free—but don’t put that m your arti- 
tle, because my boss might read it,” he says 
as we chiimb into a four-wheel-drive vehicle 
for a tour of his ten-mile domain. He has the 
quick und casual wit of a native Bavarian. 
When I observe uneasily at one point that we 
are going 80 kilometers (50 miles) per hour in 
e+O kph zone, he repbes, “Oh, that's OKR— 
there are two of us." 

He speeds us past platoons of bulldozers 
digging out the last of the 130 million cubic 
yards of earth to make the canal and fondly 
points out the improvements that RMD 
has made to the vallev—waterside walks, 
restored lockhouses, a new farmhouse fora 
fmmuly whose property stood uncomfortably 
near the site of a new bridge, a landing for 
pleasure craft. 

Proll nods at a vast rectangular mound of 
recently excavated black earth. “That's 
40,000 cubie meters of humus, very rich sci] 
We pile it there and let the farmers help 
themselves, and, of course, they are very 
pleased to get this good soil for nothing. The 
rest of it we take wp into the hills and cistrib- 
ute to the farmers up there, and they are very 
grateful because their land isn't so good. So 
vou see almost evervone benefits. 























Pro drops me at Berching lock, half a mile 
from the walled town from which it takes its 
nome and, at the time veil, one of the 
last unfinished locks on the canal 

Filled with water, a lock is impressive: 
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Piloted with finesse, the Vath coal comvoy, equipped with electronic controls, eases 
tts 20-foot beam into the 40-foot-wide lock at Wipfeld on the Main (left). Romanian 
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"We like to live nicely,” says Jozef 
Hompus, at right, of alfresco dining with 
huis partner Jan Hoehbd on their liwe- 
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By CHRISTOPHER HITCHENS 


Photographs by ED KASHI 


Fleeing their war-torn home near Kirkuk, Frag, a Kurdish 
family clings to life in the ruins of Panjwin, on the border 
with Iran. Without a nation of their own, the Kurds live, 
as they have lived for centuries, at the mercy of powerful 
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rubble, dynamited and bulldozed by Iraqi troops in 1989. 
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iF YOU TARE A PLANE from Istanbul and 
fly southeastward to Divarbakir, you 
stay in the same country, But vou leave 
Europe for the Middle East, and you 
enter the world of the Kurds, In Divar- 
bakir, a boiling, teeming city enclosed 
within. ancient walls made of forbidding black 
basalt, the Kurdish flag is prohibited andl use 
ofthe Kurdish language restricted, So elevator 
boys and waiters were being careful when 
whispering to Westerners like nvyself: “This is 





not Turkey this is Kurdistan. Diyar- 
bakir—capital of Kurcistan We are not 
Turks we are Kurds.” 


I visited a coffee shop with my new friend 
Hasan, a young Kurd who had agreed to 
show me his city 
around. in clisgust through the plumes of to- 
bacco haze and took the prop ictor to one 
side. Within seconds the loud cassette music 
had been replaced by another tape, more 
wild anc mournful sounding—but not until 


| watched as be looked 
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the boss had cast a awift glance down the 
street. Taking the best table, Hasan—a man 
af relatively few words—explained: “Stu- 
mid Turkish music. | told him play some good 
Kurdish tunes.” 

T had come in search of the Kurds, a peopie 
who in 1991 had been abruptly and cruelly 
promoted to center stage by their battle against 
Saiidam Hussein's regime and by the sympa- 
thy felt in the West for those who had suffered 
longer than the Kuwasitis from Saddam's 
ambitions. For months ] would travel among 
them, trying to make sense of where the 
ancient people fit in the modern world 

Who are the Rurde? They number 25 mil- 
lion and are scattered from the Middle East to 
Europe, North America, Australia, 
which makes them one of the largest ethnic 
groups in the world without a state of its own. 
Once nomadic, most are now farmers or have 
migrated to cites, 

Like the majority of their neighbors, most 
Kurds are Sunni Muslims; afew are Jews or 
Christians. Their language is fractured —like 
the Kurds themselves— by temion and tlialect, 
but it is distinct from Turkish, Persian, and 
Arabic, They are neither Turks, nor Persians, 
nor Arabs, and they regard their own survival 
as proof in itself of a certain integrity 

For more than 2,000 years, travelers to the 
heart of Kurdish country have reported on the 
blue or green eves and fair hair seen amon, the 
Kurds—and on their fierceness. Four centu- 
ries before Christ, a5 the Greeks were retreat 
ing from the Persians toward the Black Sea, 
Xenophon recorded that they were harassed 
along the way by Kardouchm, people who 
“dwelt up among the mountains a warlike 
people not subjects of the King.” Nloat 
modern scholars agree that this 16 a reference 
to the Kurds. 

Some three million Kurds live in the region 
of Lrac they call Free Kurdistan, in the moun- 
tains where Turkey, Iran, Syria, and Iraq 
come together. Here, since the humbling of 
Saddam, the Kurds have established the larg 
est and most populous area of autonomy m 
their modern history: an area of some 15,000 
square miles where Kurds are giving orders, 
collecting taxes, holding rudimentary courts 
and conducting their own parliamentary eciec- 
tions, primarily between the two major 
parties, Jalal Talabani’s Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan and Masoud Barzani’s Kurdistan 
Democratic Party. But the Kurds 
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CONFRONTATION 


Kurds have occupied the sweep 
of mountains and foothills 
northeast of Mesopotamia since 
ancient times. Rich in oil and 
water, the region called Kurdi- 
stan assumed its modern bor- 
ders after World War I, the 
arbitrary partitions compound- 
ing existing religious and lin- 
Pulstic divisions among Kurds. 


Now 25 million strong, Kurds 
constitute one of the largest 
ethnic groups in the world with- 
out a country of its own. This 
political vulnerability prompted 
two million Iragi Kurds to flee 
their homes for camps like Isik- 
veren, Turkey (opposite), when 
the uprising against Saddam 
Hussein failed after the gulf war. 
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Lives hong in the balance as Sabry Ahmed cradles her son Howkar in what is left of Qalat 
Dizah. The frogi government hos imposed a strict blockade of food and fuel to the region mown 
as Pree Kurdistan, where fomilies struggle to rebuild amid the wreckage. Children of Panjwin 


Athy ind freesing warren of debris that remained after shelling by the Iragl Army in the 1970s 





speak with one voice; indeed the positions of greedy, and for sale to the highest bidder 
the two parties have often shifted, Today the lo the impatient, proud regional power: 
entral issucs are: Should the Kurds sign a lim that already enjoy statehood, the Kurils are im 
ited autonomy agreement with Saddam (the tke wav. In the way of Saddam's dream ol 
Barzani view) orshouldthey hold outformore greater Babylon, glory of the Arabs. In the 
teTTitory and more political concessions (the way of Turkey's plan to earn internationa 
Talabani position)? respect by modermizing and assimilating the 
When I arrived in Free Kurdistan, in the Kurcis! rovincees. in the way oat Iran 
Spring OF Ll, THere Was a SWalh of tble scheme for a re] ublic based on Shiite Islam. In 
Hd eriel on every side. lo the south, Sad the way of Syria's wish to make a militarized 
dam's forces Were mustering again to reassert nation outof a patchwork of reliviows and eth 


central control. To the north, the Turkish au mic minorities 
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Dying of injuries from an [ragi mine, a 
peshmerga lies surrounded by his comrades 

in the “okhu hospital. In deserted Holabjah 
(below), a guerrilla inspects aon unexploded 
bomb from a 1988 attack that killed some 
6,000 villagers, A seven-year-old boy (oppo- 
site) was blinded by an Iraqi phosphorous 
bomb. He bears the scurs of a generation too 
early acquainted with death and disfigurement. 




















Middle East—women have traditionally not 
been secluded or veiled 

Fadime Kirmizi, a law student in her early 
205 (page 52), comes in, accompanied by her 
brother, They find a table where the light 
good and settle down with her law books. He 
quizzes: her through the afternoon 

The afternoon's serenity is regularly broken 
by fighter jets screaming overhead, one after 
another, buzzing the city before returning to 
their Turkish Air Force base. To an outsider 
the jets seem a pointed reminder to the Kurds 
that they do not really belong. Yet to most of 
the Kurds | met, the attitude seemed to be 
expressed in the thought, what are the ‘Turks 
doing in fier countrys 


ODAY'S KUeBDS find themselves caught 
between their ancient culture and the 
rush of the 270th century. At anéembassy 
inner in Turkey Dwas seated next to an 
Iranian woman. Her father wasabanker, and 
she wis married to an American, and when 
ehe heard of my interest in the Kurds, she 
exclaimed: “How fascinating! Of course, 
Khomeini treated them very badly, ane they 
have resisted very bravely, But don't you find 
them really very—vyou know —primuiirver™ 

In Shaglawah, a beautiful but run-down 
town in northern [rag that serves as a guerrilla 
headquarters for Free Kurdistan, | 
witness to wr demonstration of the 
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Ani 
same attitude. 

lt was early in June 1991, and the barren 
‘“nevotiations’ between Saddam and the 
Kurds were being conducted in the mearby 
town of Arbil. A handpicked Iraqi intelligence 
officer had been sent to Shagiawah toescortn 
val leaders Talabani anc Barzani to the meet 
ing. Lieutenant Colonel Zeid, as he was called, 
arrived in an immaculate dark green uniform 
with carefully straightened black beret 

[ was eyeing Lieutenant Colonel Zeid when 
a hoarse and broke in. It 
belonged to a Kurd named Malazada, an 
unkempt local balladeer with a shell-shocked 
aspect, Impromptu, he stepped forward and 


raucous Voce 


began a long free verse recitation for the occa- 
He went on and on, and the lieutenant 
colonel's clipped mustache began to writhe 
impatiently. Siamand Banas, a public spokes 
man for Barzani's Kurdistan Democratic Par 
ty, touched my arm. “You'll have to excuse 
ole) Malaracda, ” “He's just 
missing a few strings, as we say.” 
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he whispered 
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Tappreciated the courtesy, but 1 rather liked 
the tolerance of the Kurcds, who were willing to 
stall their big meeting for an old man whose 
liking for the village epic did no harm. In many 
ways I was miles ancl years away from his 
shaggy, verbose, bucolic style and his horizon 
bounded by tribe and the rhythms of seasons. 
The sight of the lieutenant colonel, who 
thought of these folk as barbarians, reminded 
me that many outwardly advanced types have 
taken littke from development except technol- 
ogy, which they have employed for barbarous 
purposes. 


ILL ACROSS IRAQ] EURDISTAN you can 
drive for miles, map in hand, ancl mark 
off each succeeding heap of stones as the 

place where a village once stood. One 
by one the Lraqis dynamited or bombed or pot- 
soned these communities in the name of 
repressing Kurdish insurgency and shifted 
their inhabitants into relocation centers, You 
can still see those too, bleak and menacing 
blockhouses, hemmed in with wire, where 
people who had known no master were con- 
fined and supervised. The Kurds have been 
hardened by the digging up of mass graves; 
estimates of the missing and dead range from 
100,000 to 300,000. A United Nations report 
concluded that the atrocities committed by 
Saddam's regime were “so grave and... of 
such a massive nature that since the Second 
World War few parallels can be found.” Vet 
in this landscape of blasted and deserted ham- 
lets there are two sites that-all the Kurds insist 
you must-see: Qalat Dizah and Halnbjah. 

Qalat Dizah's turn came in June 1989, Asa 
large market town near the Iranian border, it 
may have shown an independence of spirit 
that annoyed Iraqi military planners, They 
made an example of the place by bringing in 
the bulldozers and the dynamite. After the 
expulsion of the population—perhaps 70,000 
individuals—the city was leveled house by 
house, Only the trees were left standing. 

By the time I arrived, many of the former 
inhabitants, finding life insupportable in the 
refugee camps over the border, had returned 
to squat in the ruins of Qalat Dizah. A single 
tiny dispensary, run by a depressed doctor 
named Osman Salim, tried to hold the line 
against malaria, typhoid, and malnutrition. 
They were Osman's daily enemies, and he was 
combating them with almost zero resources, 

“Exactly nothing has been done for the 
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people of Qalat Dizah,” he told me, complain- 
ing that the storied Western relief effort— 
which would eventually deploy millions of 
dollars in a hugely successful operation—had 
not yet trickled down here. The survivors 
fuced another harsh winter, with unclean 
water and poor food and not nearly enough 
of either. 

Noteven this was enough to prepare me for 
the town of Halabjah, a community that has 
the same resonance for the Kurds as does the 
Warsaw Ghetto for the Jews or Guernica for 
the Basques. The town became suddenly and 
horribly famous on March 16, 1988, when it 
was almost obliterated by Iraqi bombs and its 
people were savaged by nerve gas and other 
poison agents. 

"“T saw the planes come,” Amina Moham- 
med Amin told me through an interpreter. “I 
saw the bombs fall-and explode: I tried to get 
aut-of town, but then I felt.a sharp, burning 
sensation on my skin and in my eyes.” 

Mrs. Amin then did something that as- 
tounded me. Without warning, she drew up 
her voluminous dress and exposed her naked 
flank. Her whole left side, from miti-calf to 
armpit, was seared with lurid burns. And they 
were still burning. 

“The Red Crescent took me to a hospital in 
Tran,” she said, “and then | had five months 
ina Londen hospital. But the burns need to be 
treated every day.” Even as we spoke, her 
daughters began applying salves to the 
exposed area. Itwas hard to look, and hard not 
to look. 

Mrs. Amin said that 25 members of her fam- 
ily had been killed that day, which was a terri- 
ble figure even if you allowed mentally for the 
way Kurds talk of extended families. Nizar 
Hassan, the chief physician at the hospital, 
told me later that the town lost 5,000 people in 
the attack, out of atotal population swollen by 
refugees to 70,000, (Later estimates. pushed 
the doctor's body count above 6,000.) 

1 found one of the causes of the horror in a 
blitzed building. Here, lodged in a basement 
corner where it fell from an Iraqi Air Force 
bomber, was a wicked-looking piece of hard- 
ware. with stencil markings on its side. 
Worried about fallout the Halabiah escu- 
pade, the soldiers of Saddam bad entered the 
town and carried off all the evidence. Or 
almostall ofit. There was the bomb, and there 
were the survivors. Halabiah would, after all, 
be remembered. 


National Geographic, August 1992 


Politics follow Kurdish inomigrants from Turkey to Diisseldorf, where thousands march to protest 


the jailing of 16 Kurds belonging to a terrorist group that supports Kurdish independence. Khaiil 


Harukat (below) fed to Cologne from Syria with his family of 12 in 1988 to escape political 


persecution. They ore among an estimated 400,000 Kurds fiving in Germany. 
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Workers Party, which seeks to create an independent 











Success in urke ‘¥ CFLce exacted ao hedivy 


price—cultural assimilation. In Divarbakter, 
the unofficial copital of Turkish Kurdistan, 
Auris now vigorously pursue their rights in 
market ond fea gorden. Taking a study break, 
low student Podime Kirmisi embodies the new 
opportunities opening up for Kurdish women. 
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Embracing traditional ways, members of the Beritan tribe cump for the summer near Karliove, 


Purkey. Despite rowernment efforts to force them to settie down, these postoraiists migrate more 


thon S000 piles round-trip between summer and winter pastures, subsisting on the milk, yogurt, 


and other sheep products they also sell in nearby markets 
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Commanding the devotion of tens of thousands 
of Kurds in Turkey, Syria, and Lebanon, PRA 
founder Abdullah Ocatan promises to lead 
them to the victory of an independent Aurdi- 
stan. Apo, or Uncle, os he ts called, greets 

some of the 20,000 gathered at a festival in the 


Rekoo Valley to support the orpantzatio¢t. 
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Most of them live in and around San Diego, 
where they began settling after the collapse of 
another Kurdish revolt in Iraq in 1975. The 
late Mustafa Barzani, father of political leader 
Masoud Barzani, came to the U. §. first, fol- 
lowed by afew hundred of his retinue. 

A community leader sponsored a social eve- 
ning for me in the suburb of Chula Vista. 
Though almost all present had made good 
lives for themselves, they struck me as 
stranded in time, compelled to watch the suf- 
ferings of their kinsmen from afar. They had 
all recently been, once more, taken up as a 
cause during the gulf war, and then dropped. 
There was much wistful talk, over tea and 
cakes, of the way it had been fashionable to be 
a Kurd during Desert Storm and of how news- 
papers never sent photographers any more. 

“We are known as a refugee people,” said 
Jamal Kasim, who runs a trucking business. 
He's a burly, smiling fellow who doubles as 
California spokesman for the Kurdistan Dem- 
ocratic Party, “So our image depends on the 
daily and weekly news,” he went on. “People 
are generally friendly, and they sympathize 
with Kurds, especially since Halabjah, but 
Americans these days are not so interested in 
foreign affairs, and there are many who donot 
like immigrants of any kind,” 

Yet again, it seemed, the Kurds had pitched 
their tents in adifficult environment —the San 
Diego-Tijuana border, with its daily flux of 
illegals ancl its mounting anxiety over lan- 
guage, culture, and integration. (One local 
Kurd, I later found, had resolved the problem 
of his own assimilation by landing a job with 
the U.S. Border Patrol.) 

Our gathering in Chula Vista included a 
food store manager, an architect, a free-lance 
journalist, and two computer engineers. Only 
one guest was unemployed. The two computer 
engineers worked for Ted Turner; one of them, 
Alan Zangana, was very proud of his compa- 
ny's having colorized “a film you may have 
seen called Casablanca.” 

Successful as they were, though, I noticed 
again the absence of women, a tender sub- 
ject that caused o mini-controversy when I 
brought it up. Alan Aangana picked up an 
argument I had been hearing off and on since I 
had innocently asked, back in Shagqlawah, 
where all the women had got to. One of my 
Kurdish guides then took to pointing every 
time he saw afemale, aif to vindicate the good 
name of Kurdistan, “Look. There is one. Now 
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In and owt of Turkish jails for political activi- 
ties, 98-year-old Kurdish cleric Mele Abdur- 
rahman lamented that he would not live to 
see a free Kurdistan; he died lost Pebriary. 
Whether seeking autonomy or true indepen- 
dence, Kurds struggle to secure their place os 
a free people in command of their own destiny. 


are you satisfied?” Itis easy for Westerners to 
mistake the Kurds for backward fundemen- 
talists, but Alan maintained that it was high 
time that women played an equal role in the 
political struggle. Nobody exactly disagreed, 
although I hadi the sense that [ had stumbled 
into an argument they would have again. 


| HAD ALMOST ABANDONED MY DREAM of 
finding a “typical Kurd” when I was 
introduced to Sheikh Talib Berzinji of Los 
Angeles. “Sheikh” is an honorific title; in 
the old country his family claimed descent 
from the Prophet Muhammad. Talib himself, 
with his leonine heal and ample military mus- 
tache, is from the areaof AsSulaymantyah. He 
had been a follower of Mustafa Barzani— 
*Ah, the old general!” 

He now divides his time between running a 
laundry service in Los Angeles, which he must 
do to make a living, and writing and translat- 
ing plays, which he would do full-time if he 
could, He has translated The Merchant of Ven- 
ice into Kurdish, 

But his days are filled with the endless 
responsibilities of beimg a Kurd. The old 
sheikh explains to journalists and radio inter- 
viewers who the Kurds are and how long they 
have been fighting. He hus to raise money for 
refugees. He hastothinkofhisextended family 
back inthe perilous mountains, Aspread of the 
hands: “You see how it is." 

[fl had started my quest by talkingto Sheikh 
Berzinji, a lot of what he said would have 
seemed either mysterious or seli-pitying. But 
now | saw the stages through which he had 
passed. The Kurds are homeless even at home, 
and stateless abroad, Their ancient. woes are 
locked inside an obscure language. They have 
powerful, impatient enemics and a few rather 
easily bored friends. Their traditional society 
is considered a nuisance at worst ancl a curios- 
ity at best. For them the act of survival, even 
identity itself, is a kind of victory, The old 
man, holding on to his Rurdishness in a choice 
of hostile or indifferent environments, is the 
Kurd for all seasons. O 


National Geographic, Aupust 1992 
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ALASKA'S WILD WEAR 











20,320-foot Mount McKinley. Rich in 
has been called the Serengeti of the North, 
beckoning the hardy visitor. 
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By DOUGLAS H. CHADWICK 
Photographs by DANNY LEHMAN 
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Human teeman, Davia 
Kenmison were ii 
leather nose guard 
while ascending the 
porulor West Buttress 


route on Mt, MckKintey, 


North Americ s 
highest peak. 
Many begin their 


erpedition.on a giacier, 


arriving by sat plone 
such as one passing the 
miie-high cast face of 
Mount Dickey (oppo- 
site), scaled by only a 
few expert climbers, 


Hi 


f o mearby 
elacier and braids its way down a cravel floodplain near 
amile wide. The water is rock stew, 50 thick and gray you 


HIS ALASKA RIVER We re crissing pours out o 


can't tell whether your next step is going to be a few inches 
deep ot a few fect. Bet on a few feet, The flow 1 very high 
just now, swollen from several days of unusually hot June 
weather, and very strong. When vou lift your leg, the current tres to toss i 
downstream; when vou don't, the current eats away the gravel vou 'TE 
standing on and vou sink by degrees. Largerrocks roll against your legs in 
the meantime, threatening to bow! you down. Their tumbling makes the 
whole river grow 
My companion and 1 grip a driftwood poie 
hetween us to: steady each shed s steps, and 
we keep our eyes fixed on the far bank so we 
won't be thrown off balance by the bypnoti 
rush of sOlicl-looking surtace, We make 1 
through several channels but get into trouble 
on the widest one. We're fighting waist-figh 
ment. [t's too. late to turn around without 
spilling. The cold is deadening my lezs when | 


need them most. Suddenly w ides fone, Swepl 





loose: For a moment, a5 my heavy backpack 
drags me ar kward ani staal eT, | wi andes if this 
ice water will OR my bones inte more minh 
eral crit. We thrash our way to a steep bank 
ind cling to it for what seems a long time, too 
chilled and exhausted) ta haul ourselves out 

A cou | phe Ot Cha S, PAOTre §Piver folie ANG a 


traverse of scinnn slaries Mf loose boulders later, 


Wwe r Metoonacal] Pass, 5,720 feet hot 


ere | level man, page 69), There we find a man 
sitting in the sunshine ate clump of dwarf wil- 

v. His lips are cracked and bleeding. Frost- 
circles on his cheeks. But 
his eves hold a rare brightness, and those hurt 
ips form a serene smile. It 15 a5 if he has just 
come from Some realm aol anventure thit 





bite has left-scabbe 


makes ours seem Slight, In fact, he has. Itrises 
abowe him and his coils of enbite rope 

Look: There is a mountain $0 huge it seems to gather most of the light in 
the «ky when the weather 1s fair and most of the clouds whenever storms 
arrive. And sometimes if vou search above t 





le topmost clouds, you find it 
still there, filling. a part of the atmosphere where you would never suspect 
solic unc could be, A prospector named the peak after William Mckin- 
levy, who was running for President atthe time. Athapaskan Indirans knew 
it by a more apt name: Denali—the High One. At 20,320 feel, nothing 
higher exists in North America 

The Alaska Range arcs some 600 miles from the Wrangell Mountains 
toward the Aleutian Range. In passing through the southern center of the 
state, it produces Mount McKinley and what the Indians call Denali's 
Wife —17,400-foot Mount Foraker—as well as 14,573-foot Mount Hunter 








Dovo Las H. CHanwice writes often about wild creatures and places. He has 
completed a book on clephants, asubject he reporter on in the May 1991 NaATION- 
AL GEOGRAPHIC, Photographer DANNY LEHMAN'S Tost recent WEOGRAPHI 
Aon ment was Mexico’ « Halfo— The Heartland,” in December 1990 
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and an outburst of other formidable spires. 
This section of the range in turn forms the 
barkbone of Denali Naticnal Park and Pre- 
slightly larger 


of Massachusetts—it ts the 


terve. At sin million Acres 
than the state 
ourth largest unit within the National Park 
water. It ts also the most accesstble of all 
aska's large protected areas. And the most 
popular, for amid its-overwhelming scenery, 
visitors can usually see more different kinds of 
large animals more easily than elsewhere 
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Throughout, I find myself crossing invisible 
thresholds. They are the emotional equivalent 
of the firn line on a glacier, where snow turns 
mite moving blue ice. or of the shift from 
evening light to alpenglow. They are where 
adventures become revelations 

In some nameless canyon during a pelting 
rain I step around a rock outcropping and find 
awolfslowing down tostopand stare atme. its 
gaze is frank, golden, lingering. Finally, it 
lopes on at the same unhurried pace as before 


Notional Geographic, Aug 
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The High One. . 


Tey upheaval ssiasanaa by a” 

satellite image (left), the “— 
Alaska Range includes — 
Mount McKinley and its towering neighbors. Yet the park was created 
in 1917 not for its mountains but to preserve the lorgest of its 37 
mOnrincl spectes-—priztiies, caribou, Dall sheep, and wolves. In 1980 
land additions tripled Denali to six million acres; snowmobiling, trap- 
ping, and other activities ore permitted in the new areas. A single rood 
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Tam left remembering the way water beaded 
around those eves, wondering why [ feel that 
words were somehow-exchanged. 

Farther on, in the Kantishna Hills, I meet 
sary Laursen, 4 botanist from the University 
of Alaska. He names some of the miniature 
stars; bells, trumpets, and plumes that color 
the tundra all around us: Lapland rosebay, 
bearherry, alpine azalea, bog rosemary 
These wildflowers seem all the tinier in the 
shadow of Mount McKinley, and yet the 


Ornali, Alaska's Wild Hear 


supposed to do- 


runs through the heart of the pork, and visitors must ride shuttle 
buses: Private vehicles ore banned almost the entire year, 


eh rer 





adventure Gary pursues begins beneath their 
petals. “Biologists once cut a sample core 
about the width of a nickel down into some 
tundra and picked out 16 different species of 
moss,” he says. “The diversity underfoot can 
be like a tropical rain forest a few inches tall.” 

Helping us understand how nature really 
works is precisely the sort of thing Denali is 
2 purpese underscored by its 
selection as a UN International Biosphere 
Reserve. At the same time, Denali is supposed 
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Hands frozen and face bloodied 
by afall, Korean climber Beom 
Kyou Lee, rescued by helicopter 
on iickiniey lost year, omadits 
erVniciotion from Lotreetna Agr 
portte Anchorage. He, cin 
injured friend, and seven com- 


pantons were luckyp—they 








survived, unlike 70 others the 
mountain has claimed. A squad 
of Germans (above) are amore 
the climbers who nevertheless 
ottack the pook en masse. fopo- 
nese ond Aritish adventurers 
who mode tt raise ¢losses in 
Uited 


ia ttna's Fairview Inn, 
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ever had, and in some respects it surely is. Yet 
as Denali makes clear, the U.S. has never 
decided just what it wants its parks to be. 


BN THE MINDof Denali’s founder, natural- 
ist Charles Sheldon, thearea would serve 
mainly as a sanctuary for the outstand- 
ing big-eame herds he observed between 

1906 and 1908, Hunters were selling the wild 
meat to mining boomtowns, He foresaw 
worse carnage once the proposed Fairbanks- 
Anchorage railroad tine speeded up transpor- 
tation. Wealthy and well-connected, Sheldon 
persuaded Congress to safeguard more than 
1.5 million acres between the top of the Alaska 
Range and a secondary fold of mountains to 
the north known as the Outer Range. 

Almost every ridgeline below the realm of 
permanent snow isstriped with wildlife trails, 
During May the caribou's ancient paths take 
them up mountainsides to share the Dall 


sheep's steep, rocky terrain, where they give 


birth to theircalves. The migration is probably 
to avoid oredators, but the caribou also find 
nutritious new sprouts al the edge of retreating 
snows and strong breezes that keep down the 
swarms of emerging insects. Usually, As [lay 
sweltering on-a ridgetop, exhausted from fol- 
lowing caribou tracks almost straight up and 
down talus slopes, I looked through the haze of 
biting flies ancl mosquitoes at a pile of boulder 
rubble in the center of asnowfield. Thena few 
boulders pot up and shifted around to get more 
comfortable. They were caribou—nearly 50— 
taking refuge from the bugs amid the cool, 
white crystals, 

In 1922 Mount McKinley National Park 
was expanded eastward to the Nenana River 
to take in a segment of railroad line and pro- 
vide a site for the park headquarters. Wonder 
Lake, to the west, was-added in 1932. A-cirt 
road from the railroad depot finally reached 
that fake in 1937, Tourists could now motor 
almost 90 miles along the northern side of the 
Alaska Range. Of course, they had to bring 
their automobile in by railroad car, there being 
no other road anywhere close. 

If you go due west from Denali, the nearest 
major highway you'll find is still somewhere 
near St. Petersburg, half the world away. 
However, a paved, all-season highway link- 
ing Fairbanks and Anchorage was finally 
completed in 1972, passing along the eastern 
side of the park. Visitation immediately dou- 
bled. Looking southward at examples such a5 


TZ 


Yosemite, Dienali’s managers took several far- 
reaching steps to fend off the conflicts that can 
come with crowding. 

In the Visitor Access Center near the park 
entrance, ranger Deb Greene tells me, “Not 
many people understand how we operate. 
They expect me to recommend which trail to 
take and where to camp, like rangers doin the 
lower 48." But this backcountry has no system 
of maintained trails. No designated camp- 
sites. Nosigns. No markers for river crossings. 
You have to take Denali on its own terms, the 
way the first adventurers found it. 

Perhaps Denali’s boldest move wasto setup 
public transportation for the road to Wonder 
Lake, still the only route into the heart of the 
park, and ban private vehicles. Anyone can 
drive the first 15 miles to Savage River. 
Beyond that, forget America’s love affair with 
the automobile; in Denali, you get on the shut- 
tle bus. You-can get off anywhere you please — 
us long as it's at least half.a mile from a road 
sighting of wildlife. 

Excuse me, driver, I'd like to step out here. 
The bus pulls away, vou walk over a rise, and 
WHAM! It's just you and a few thousand 
square miles of true wilderness, the way it was 
before there was anything else in the world. 
Just you and the powerful heart of Alaska, 
with a line of caribou appearing over the next 
rise. And this bull moose shrugging its way 
through an alder thicket close by. And then 
miles of strolling across spongy tundra and 
along river bars, pausing to inspect the work of 
grizzly bears; they've cratered large stretches 
of gravel to get at the starchy roots of Hedysa- 
rum, a purple vetch sometimes called Indian 
potato. And then dark bodes in the willow 
brush... more moose: mother and calf, fre- 
quent testersofthe wind, maybe a littl: unsure 
of what to do about your scent. You give them 
plenty of leeway, circle back to intersect the 
river, and end up quietly watching a pair of 
harlequin ducks feed in the riffles. 

When you're ready to return to this century, 
you just flag down the first passing bus. 

Or you can sit tizht the whole time, look, 
and listen to a driver narrate the natural and 
human history of the park. [learn about James 
Wickersham, a judge from Fairbanks who 
led the first recorded attempt to conquer the 
High One. Approaching from the north m 
1903, his party reached the base of an icy face 
now known as the Wickersham Wall. It rises 
sheer, without a major break for 14,000 feet. 


National Geographic, August 1992 





One last hardship—a cloud of mosquitoes—owaits climbers down from McKinley 
after a successful month-long traverse, ascending one foce ond descending another; 
the sleds on their backs fouled gear over snow. Biting insects also plague wildlife. 


A caribou may lose.o quart of blood a week to the rovengus swarms, 
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poplar trees sprout from the debris atop man! 
ripples of ice. And beyond and 
ating all the rest: the colossal geometries of the 
High One. As aranger prepares to lead peanle 
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enowmell. The cubs are plain brown. Mom 


Adventure can lie around ony berd— 
where McKinley often loonus—on the 
pork’s one road, Last yeor 100,000 
people waited to board shuttle buses 
during the brief summer season. Park 
officials are wary of a atate plan to add 
osecond road, which would draw recre- 
ational vehicles and boost tourism. 


has a classic Toklat coat —gold body withsil- 
ver frosting, brown legs with a reddish tinge 
As she sits, a cub races over to stand with its 
back against her, the better to wrestle the cub 
chasing it, Cub number three leaps into the air 
to bite at its mother’s nose, and she gently 
swings her huge head to butt it away. 

Tam walking near the road by Igloo Creek 
notfar from Sable Pass when a bus stops on the 
opposite shoulder. While passengers rush to 
peer out the far windows, the man at the whee! 
gives me a hand sign. I've learned most of the 
Denali drivers’ code: a hand held antler-like 
and touching the brow means caribou, for in- 
stance. But what ita hand with tast-wriggling 
fingers plus a buck-toothed grin? I shrug. The 
driver waves me on board, then points to a 
little pika harvesting grasses in a rock pile. 


[FE DIDN'T SEEM S0. LUSH in March when 
park naturalist Melanie Heacox and 
I joined rangers Al Smith and Gary 
aA Koy at the Wonder Lake ranger 
station, Astorm added three feet of new crys- 
talsto.asnowpack alreacly deeper than usual, 
Winds shuttered the cabin windows with 
drifts and male icicles grow sideways from the 
caves. We set oul on a route run with three 
dogsleds toward headquarters. Alone among 
our national parks, Denali is still regularly 
patrollect by dog teams. 

Under good conditions the 85-mile trip 
might have taken no more than three davs 
Snowshoeing out a trail for the dogs and wres- 
tling sleds in bottomless powder, it took us the 
hetter part of two weeks. Perfect. None of us 
were in any hurry to leave this wild bunch of 
country. White Dall sheep watched us pass 
below their wind-scraped cliffs. Whiter yet 
were the ptarmigan that whirred by like ant- 
mated chunks of snow. At night there was 
singing; whether from our dogs or from 
wolves, I couldn't always tell. Each day 
brought new rhythms of pulling while moun- 
tains slid slowly and endlessly by. 

In early April l continued to the southern, or 
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side ofthe Alaska Range. [thas milder 


coastal, 
temperatures than the northern, interior 
slope, but even deeper snow. A plane on skis 
dropped me near the upperend of 40-mile-long 
Ruth Glacier, one of 17 rivers ofice flowing off 
the slopes of the High One. [ put on skis, 
clipped on toa rope between mountain g~uides 
Diane and Brian Okonek, and started to glide 

Soon Wwe were passing through the Great 
Gorge, where the Ruth has sliced an upraised 
ecranite mass into one of the most spectacular 
collections of walls on the planet. [t's like the 
Grand Canyon without ledges. ne exposure, 
the east face of Mount Dickey, sears 5,000 
sheer, seamless feet. Make that 7,700; recent 
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Tokosha Mountains, the skies changed and 
the world came back. It sparkled and dazzled 
It had distinet edges. More miraculous still, 
living things grew from it: the black bear that 
watched us drop down into the foothills, for 
instance, In short order we had stripped to 
T-shirts and were carving turns between 
thickets of alder and birch where butterthes — 
hutterflies!—probed trickles of rising sap 
Pairs of trumpeter swans were arriving to 
claim the earliest open water in the Tokositna 
Valley for nesting territories, It would be 
weeks before actual green-up, but] felt spring- 
time more keenly than I had in years. 

I was.also beginning to feel how enormous 
and varied Denali is. The ranger station for 
the southern portion lies outside the park in 
Talkeetna, Although few hike into this rugged 
side of Denali, Talkeetna’s flying services 
handle an increasing number of sightseers. 
The majority of McKinley climbers fly to 
base camps from here as well; the sleepy, 
winterbound village thaws to become a hive ot 
slightly wild-eved, summit-struck folk spout- 
ing foreign languages. 

After climbing Me Rinley in 1942, cartogra- 
pher Bradford Washburn fed a 1947 expedi- 
tion in which his wife, Barbara, became the 


first woman atop the summit. Not long after, 


Fottening up on bhoeberries in 
September, a grizzly enjays peace and 
quiet—for the moment. For four hectic 
days during that month, a total of 1,200 
cors chosen by lottery are allowed on the 
park rood. A close encounter with one of 
Denali's 200 priczlies is perilous for 
foolhardy visitors (above). 
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Imposing granite monolith known as the Gargoyle rises 1,500 feet above 


a trio of cross-country skiers on Ruth Glacier in the Great Gorge. 





he began a National Geographic Society- 
sponsored project to: create the most compre- 
hensive map yet made of the peak. Working 
from airplanes, he noticed.a possible new path 
to the summit. “It looked like the simplest, 
snfest, fastest way, but it wasn't evident from 
below,” Brad tells me. In 1951 he pioneered 
what became known as the West Buttress 
route, now followed by three of every four 
climbers. These days between 900 and 1,000 
try for the summit each climbing season, from 
April until early July, About half make it. 

Before adventurers take off to meet the 
High One, they must check in for a talk on 
safety with Denali rangers, overseen until 
recently by Bob Seibert. 

“Our situation is different from almost any- 
where,” he explains. “We're only 350 feet 
above sea level, and though the top of McKin- 
ley is only 60 miles away, it’s 20,000 feet 
higher. No matter how fit, no rescuer can race 
out of here and function at those extreme ele- 
vations without getting in trouble.” 

So Denali’s climbing rangers patrol from a 
campat 14,000 feet. Most mountaineers on the 
main route encounter them at least once. “We 
can clip a litte device onto a finger and in 15 
seconds measure oxygen saturation in the 
blood, a good indicator of how someone is 
adapting to the altitude,” Bob continues. 
"Use of McKinley by climbers has been sonr- 
ing, but the number who have bad to be 
rescued has been going down.” 


T 1S GENEBALLY SAID that as a result of 
additions made under the Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act 
(ANILCA) of 1980, the original park 

tripled in size from 2.2 million acres to 6 
million. That 1s not exactly true. The amount 
actually added was almost 2.5 million acres, 
and it is a different kind of parkland than 
many people are familiar with: ANILCA provi- 
sions intended to preserve customary ways of 
life — permitting recreational snowmobiling as 
well us subsistence hunting, trapping, and 
fishing. And al) thase—plus sport hunting 
and unrestricted landing of airplanes—are 
allowed in two new areas adjacent tothe park, 
totaling 1.3 million acres, added in the cat- 
éegory of national preserve. 

Ironies abound in such a hybrid system. 
Should a ranger catch you throwing granola to 
a friendly gray jay in the park, you might be 
chided for upsetting nature's balance. Yet you 
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could hop on asnowmohile to go hunt grizzlies 
in the preserve. About 300 local residents, 
many nonnuatives, qualify as subsistence us- 
ers, entitled to hunt and trap within the park. 

Uncer the terms of a 1971 act to settle land 
claims, Native Americans received “select- 
ed” federal land, about 60,000 acres of which 
became part of Denali under ANTLCA. Such 
acquisitions have posed a serious concern for 
some Alaska parks, wildlife refuges, and other 
preserves. Ina few instances owners have sald 
land, not to the government but to real estate 
speculators and developers. At the moment 
Denali managers tlon't foresee that the park 
will lose land—and anyway they have a differ- 
ent kind of headache, notably in the Kantishna 
Hills, where parkland annexed in 1980 came 
complete with active mining claims. 

Recreational gold panning is perfectly legal 
in Denali. Since a 1985 lawsuit by the Sierra 
Club, however, commercial miners im all 
national parks in Alaska have had tosubmita 
plan for meeting environmental standards. 
Few plans in Denali have much chance of 
approval. Past mining of heavy metals such as 
arsenic and lead has contaminated some Ran- 
tishna creeks. A better prospect for miners 
may be to sell their claims to the Park Service. 

More than 500 acres of patented claims in 
the Kantishna Hills remain in private hands. 
Thousands more acres of unpatented claims 
could yet be “proved up,” becoming private 
land, All of these, like native claim lands, 
could be sold one day. Right now, though, the 
pace of commercialization is limited because 
access is. Nevertheless, the state of Alaska 
intends to build a new road—-open to private 
vehicles—to Kantishna, passing through nor- 
thern portions of Denali. It could make Kan- 
tishna.a center for hotels and services. 

In its present form the park road offers an 
unparalleled North American wildlife safari 
experience. Yet because of limits on the num- 
ber of vehicles, finding space on a shuttle bus 
at Denali's main entrance may require waiting 
aday ortwo during the peak of the season. The 
future will surely bring more visitors than 
ever. What toda? 

Among the suggested solutions that won't 
increase traffic: double-deck buses and a more 
efficient reservation process. “But these are 
stopgap measures,” notes Superintendent 
Russ Berry, “Sooner or later, we are going to 
have to think about saying, ‘Sorry, the theater 
is full.’ * 


Natienal Geographic, August 1992 
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Lowe turned the world upside down for Nenita and Paul Farmer. The Filipina 
worn met Poul, o homestender near Denali, in the lower 48 and moved to the far 
north to marry him, “She weors so many clothes in winter that she feels ke an 
astronaut,” Poul says, “but lost Jonwory we hed our honeymoon in Hawaii.” 


Pressures to allow more people, cars, ani 
commercial enterprises into Denali come even 
as Yosemite tries to reduce general services 
ve park and Yellowstone isexploring a 





within t 


modern transportation system to reduce traf 


fic congestion. Denali, hoping at least to offer 


visitors an alternative to the park road corri- 
dor—a different 
studying wavs to encourage use of its south 
side. These include trails and perhaps moun- 
tain huts in.adew areas. Also, a major visitor 
center, possibly in Talkeetna or nearby Denali 
Stale Park, adjoining the national park. The 
i24.240-acre state park offers a fine trail 
system with abundant wildlife and spectacu- 
lar views of the Alaska Range. 

“We shouldn't force Denali to be all things 
to-all people,” I hear from Joe Van Horn, a 
member of a local conservation group called 
the Denali Citizen's Council. “Put the new 
Lourist facilities and more developed forms of 
recreation on 
for these uses, ond let Denali be one place 


theater, so to apéak—is 





ancs that are already managed 


Denalt, Alosee's Wild Heart 


where we experience nature straight on. 
That's what l always expected of our wilder- 
ness parks but never found until I came here.” 


FEW PEOPLE have told me that wol 






researcher Tom Meier is starting to 
look a little more like his subjects 
every day. Something todo with the 





tray cves beneath unruly hair, | imagite, cou- 


pled with his uncanny ability to turn wp faint 
animal suzn. In July, Tom prowls ahead of me 
for mies through the Quter Range, searching 
for a sheep carcass he spied from-an airplane 
back in February. The animal had just been 
Killed by wolves—the East Fork pack, Dena 
l= largest, with 24 animals, Now, sr months 
later, we locale a few white hairs 
washed down a@ little streambed. We follow 
them back uphill. Tom studies the lay of the 
Where woulda wolf have taken a 
piece to gnaw?” he says, as much to the wind 
as tome, then trots unerringly to @ point on a 
ndge with a good yiew of the landscape. And 
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S005. Thin take nostly 
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In Denali about 2,500 of these wild sheep graze alpine pastures. Be 


through thick brush full of fresh grizz sign. 


Laden with climbing gear, sh 
Ti 
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then lets herself dow 


nest beside ground squirrel skulls, ptarmigan 


Until she i Siting in w 


feathers, half a hoary marmot, and two grow 
Ing golricn eagle , methodically, 


earch eagiet, then 


Hicks, Siw 
She Weighs antl measures 
crimps a metal band on its leg for identifica- 

The olher 


at her hand wntil it 


tion. The first submits quietly 


refuses to yield and pecks 
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Since 1937 Carol bas located 112 golden 
eagle nests in the Denali area. “This is the 


muy 





largest breeding concentration yet recorded in 
“T suspect that may simply 


reflect the effort we've put into counting them 


Alaska,” she savs, 
here. We're also keeping track of some 20 gyr- 
The gyrialcons don't build nests 


They depend on unused golden 


r 


falcon nests 
of their own 
eagle nests. We've found our golden eagles 
feecling on everything from woll-Killed moose 
lo marmots to other predatory birds like north 
andl FAVens.” 
Sot all the nests aro] monitor are within 
the park ation 
trends for these birds, we have to know what's 
happening to around Denali,” she 
observes. “For that matter, we need. to know 


ern harriers, short-eared owls, 
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about their wintering territories as well." One 
fagle wearing a leg band from Denali was 
found wintering in southeastern Colorado. In 
[990 Carol fitted an eagle with a radio trans- 
mitter and tracked it as far south as central 
Idaho before the battery gave oul 

Who would have expected that the surfbird 
ven wintering along South America’s Pacific 
shores would be found nesting an Denali's 
alpine tundra among ledges tracked by Dall 
sheep The arctic warblers I hear singing in 
the tall willow brush where I shout to warn 
bears will fly to the vanishing tropical forests 
of Southeast Asia for winter. DDT sprayed on 
fields in Central and South America may have 


Deno. Alaska's Wed Heart 


Do-it-yourself feeboaters, Katie and 
Christopher Neill sail a lake by the 
family cabin oat the park's edge. Their 
parents, John and Marisa, we mostly off 
the lend end offer dovsled tours. When 
conditions are right, save John, “We can 
lonk out our front window at the summit 


of Mount AcKinley.” 


more to do with the breeding success of merlin 
falcons in Denal than ary local conditions do 

Denali is an enormous park, but its real 
boundaries are much, much larger. Troe con- 
servation 18 thus going to require cooperation 
onalargerscale than we have ever envisioned. 


“'T ISN'T EASY to get used to the idea of this 
place being incomplete ancl vulnerable 
when it appears so powerfully big. Some 
rangers who have worked in Denali for 

vears have never been near its far northwest- 
ern corner, the Lake Minchumina area 
the park named for North America’s tal 
mountain is fates a beaver’s tail for mile upon 
mile and dappled with lakes beyond counting 

For weeks the tundra I walked on in Dena- 
li's highlands kept changing color until the 
Whole land took on the fire of midnight sun 
through clouds, of the rinbows that 4o often 
march along the north side of the Alaska 
Range asstorms pourover the top. Now all the 
leaves in the lowlands are turning a5 well. The 
talga is gold as Toklat grizzlies, eagle heads, 
nupgets; red as cranberries, foxes, spawning 
simon. This ts asclose as I have ever been to 
living in a dream. 

scores of trumpeter swans gather in Min- 
chumina’s bays, staging for their autumn 
fight south, Sandhill cranes from Siberia pass 
through trailing clarion calls, bound for the 
southern U.S, At one point more than 300 
wheel upward over the lake like angels caught 
ina whirlwind, gaining altitude for their jour- 
ney over the distant Alaska Kange 

I'm headed that way myself soon, Despite 
all the discussions of problems | heard and all 
the proposals for improvements, Denali gave 
me everything one could hope for from a wild 
lace, Chenit gave me more than ] knew how 
to hope for: new ways of seeme, feeling, and 
knowing that spring from direct contact with 
grand natural patterns. By way of honoring 
Denali in return, | would say 1 do not see how 


Here 
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we can make this placeany better. Wecan only 
seek the best ways to keep: it as itis. 7 
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Homeless after a military eviction in Alto 
Parand, squatters huddle in a shelter. Land 
peaceful occupations of large properties. 
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new Mavar bone hoe dpode ae 
as tear-pas canisters flew and 
fire engines spewed jets of 
water siong-Cale Palma; the city § major 
Sop pine street 

Con this warm spring day, bus drivers were 
striking. in Paragua\ 5 CAP Tia Cre Protesters 
filled the street, shouting at hundreds oi 
folicemen drawing closer. But no one wae 
thing orders from Carlos Filizzola, Asun- 
cian’ s-first elected mayor in 454 Vanars 

In Paraguay it's sometimes unclear who 5 
even civing the orders these days. [he ooun- 
try's transition from the longest dictatorship 
tn 2th-century Latin America seems like «A 
eollerscaster ride, with the Passel > UTC 
CA ol the up anc lowns setae il 


he ride began with & miltary coun 


Pebruary }989. After 2 


Paraguay like his private feudal estate, Ger 


VEATS 01 FURIE 


Alfredo Stroessner, 76, president of the 
Te) tblit ar i Serce anti ATTLITILINSt. rae Seri 
Hebe ein) ei hs own fi ohi-hand man. | ‘id 
Andres Rodrigues, 

To everyone's surprise Rodriguez freed 


the press, pushed for economic reform, and 
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Oramised democracy. He then Worn a Pre: 
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dential election, plunging fi8.4,5 mull 
countrymen down the uncertain track they 
call fa Transicun 

An land surrounded by land" is how 
the Paraguayan novelist Augusto Roa Bastos 
described this California-size country, Land- 
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Good times are a sure bet for 
a lunchtime crowd at the 
Asuncion racetrack, Ina 
Weitny neighborhood 

across town, jaguars Chaco 
ond Lana eve Simon the 
schnauzer ata mansion 

they share with Manuel 
Bothilana Pena: his. other 
animals include 75,000 


hed of cattle, 





Amirror reflects a market crowd in old 
Encarnacion. Merchants there must move 
before a dam on the Parand River floods their 
miles of Paraguayan countryside. 
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i oy Fe an ee | She was a sidewalk vendor 
- a. es 2 haw Bin gg = named Ernestina Salinas, a petite 
woman of 24 with gentle motions 
and a sorrowful expression, She 
and her husband sold women’s 
makeup from a table every morn 
ing mear the corner of Calle 14 de 
Mayo. Husiness was slow, she 
said. Some davs they were lucky 
to sell even an eyeliner pencil 

[ would, in the weeks to come, 
find many Paraguavans who cush- 
loned the uncertamties of their 
ives with the same natural civility 
and generosity that Ernestina had 
shown, Those who had the least 
uselly gaye the moet: a bec, a 
waton a crowded bus, a plece o 
freshly picked fruit, a sip froma 


communal eourd of the hot and 
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“This is still-a place of inno- 
cence,” an American acquainm 
tance told me when larmved. It 
waan t pust t 
buildings, boehtly painted bwses 
with wood floors-ind sputtering 





setting of faded old 


engines, dirt roads thal snaked 
towiurd bambets best in Uhre Treen 
countryside. Paraguayans them- 
selves Scembd bo step irom an 
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VESTRA SERORA Santa 
Maria dela Asuncidn 
how sonorous was the full 
name of the capital. It 


At the foot of downtown Asuncion more was founded in 15437 by the spanish explorer 
fi i a." . “bh =pruped hoe ee : Ss 4n- 
thon 20,000 people share the shacks and Juan de Salazar. It served briefly as the Span 
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dirt roads of the teeming barrio called 14 America, then faded as Buenos Aires rose to 


Chacarita. Proximity to stores, jobs, and prominence 


tronsportotion keeps residents in this | Asuncien seems like a=mall towns when 
hilly riverside shantytown. compared with most of the other great Latin 
American capitals, yet in Paraguay it domi 
nates, with 1.2 million people in its metro 
When it seemed my throat and eves had nolitan arca— more than a quarter of the 


cucht fire fromthe gas and [could no longer nation’s population [t is the transportation 





ate mv way past Calle Palma‘’s 19th-century hub, the seat of the nation’s five daily 
hutidings, I fe 


and pull me across the street. “Vent, seaero political power 
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“Liquid spinal cord of my live in the fertile eastern AREA: 157,048 sq mi, rorc- 
country,” essayist Helio Vera region. Floods, drought, and (LATION: 4,320,000. WELI- 
yr—~, Wrote of the Para- high winds have kept most npetoneege tae 
) iy guay River, which settlers away from the rent. LORE RRPRCTANC TO? 
sour# ~~, drains and Chaco, a plain that takes yours. PER CAPITA (NODAME: 
/ separates this up 60 percent. of the country $1,000. Rconoaty: Food 
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Charred remnants of a 
once lush forest burned 
for cattle pasture mark 
old hunting grounds of 
Aché and Crucrani Indi- 
ans in Caninidevi Near 
undisturbed tribal lands 
in the eastern Chaco, 
Chamacoco Indians bathe 


in the Paraguay Kiver. 








(susrani word for strongman. The 31-year: 
old mayor was a physician and labor leader; 
he had been jailed repeatedly by Stroessner 
for organizing public-hospital workers. He 
wae supported —against the entrenched Lolo- 
ride and other parties —by a year-old coali- 


tion called Asuncidn para Todos—Asuncidn 
for All 

But winning office was just the beginning 
of Filizzola’s political Strugcic. ble Was an 
outsider, and a mayor's power is limited, By 
law the central government controls the 
police, labor negotiations, and alarge part of 
municipality budgets. It seemed nobody had 
to listen to him. To give underpaid employees 


Paraguay: Piatling o New Course 








bonuses last year, he was-forced to-seek pri 
vate bank loans. “They've marginalized 1, 
the mayor fumed. 

[If Filizzola appeared frustrated, Martin 
Burt seemed energized. “Things are chane- 
ing 30 fast that politicians are lost —they 
don't know who to talk to," said Burt, 34, 
Paraguay's new under secretary of com- 


merce. Burt came to government after 
Stroessner’s overthrow and ts working furi- 
ously to help move his country toward the 
future. “Many people are cynical because 
some things are not changing,” he told me 
“But there is transition—things will never be 
the same.’ 

Asuncion always seemed to be pulling in 
different directions, lunging forward and 
then suddenly withdrawing into old ways. 
The country's isolation under Stroessner was 
co long ind so complete that even old ideas 
find new lite in this slow-paced city. As com 
munism crumbled around the world, mem- 
bers of Paraguay's tiny Communist Party 
convened openly for the first time. And 





beneath the tall trees of the Plaza Uruguaya 
an open-air bookstore prominently cisplaved 
works previously banned: volumes by Marx 
ind Engels and 2 biography of Castro 

The lifting: of repression has 15 price: 
Throughout the country street crime has 
risen. “Hefore, everything was more tran- 
quilo,” my 24-vear-old hairdresser, Fatima 
Eepinola, sighed as she blaw-cdried my hair in 
her narrow two-chair salon in downtown 
Asuncion. But if people are unhappy, thes 
Can now at least say 50. 


HREE-QGUARTERS of Paraguavans live 
outside the capital Twelve hours and 
worlds away from Asuncién, | was 
walking between dense forest and 

newly cleared land. | hacl left the capital by 
military plane at sunrise: in Concepcidn | 
switched to a bus that blared sentimenta! 
Paraguayan country music: then outside 
Horgueta T climbed on the back of a farmer's 
motorcycle for the final stretch. The bike's 
Clutch soon broke, ¢o the farmer anc T contin 
wed on foot, our feet sinking with each new 
step into fine red sane. 

Al sundown we reached Arrovito. Lost in 
the wilds of central Paraguay, this small com: 
munity Was-started by squatters and embod- 
ies the COUNTY S most sensitive political isstuc: 
the struggle for land by destitute peasants 
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(rerman-speaking Mennonite children—one with a BB gun—-head for school in 
Filadelfia, founded by the pacifist religious sect in the sparsely populated central 


Chace. A cultural crossroads, the area houses thousands of Indian laborers, whose 


chikiren (below) play and study apart from their Mennonite neighbors, 

















In Arroyito T found several landred fam- 
ilies squeezed into hastily raised huts with 
thatched roofs and red dirt Moors. Filthy 
babies wept and ewatted flies. Two wells 
didn't supply enough water, so a government 
truck was bringing more every other day— 
still not enough. “The situation is repulsive," 
a young resident complained. 

There is only one tractor and few oxen or 
plows, so farmers work their fields of cotton 
and manioc with hoes, Vel Arrovito marks a 
step upward for its inhabitants. 

“Paraguay,” the saying goes, “is a-nation 
of men without land and land without men.” 
There is plenty of land in Paraguay: With 29 
people per square mile, it is one of the world's 
most sparsely populated countries. Since 
mast of the property 1s controlled by only a 
few landowners, Paraguay's tand distribution 
is among the most skewed on the continent. 

The problem dates back to the War of the 
Triple Alliance from 1865 to 1870, which 
left Paraguay financially ruined. To raise 
money, the government sold off public lands 
to foreigners. For decades there was so much 
land and so few people that the question of 
property ownership lay dormant. But in the 
1950s and ‘605, with population growing and 
demand for cotton, soybeans, and other crops 
rising, the struggle for land began, 

Dejesds Sosa, now a-wiry man of 48, set 
out to arbelress this problem a few years 
ago when he lived adjacent to what is now 
Arroyito: He then had nine acres and ten 
children. “We struggled, we struggled, but 
it made very little difference. We had no hope 
of rising from our poverty.” 

Sosa’: promised land lay across the high- 
way: 44 square miles of forests und prairies 
owned by the Union Paraguava livestock 
company. When he and his fellow farmers 
first asked for government help in obtaining 
the property, they saw no results. 

On April t2, 1989, more than 1,200 people 
took over the land, joining thousands of frus- 
trated peasants across the country who con- 
ducted similar peaceful invasions following 
the February coup. Though soldiers evicted 
Sosa's group within five days, Unidn Para- 
fuaya was eventually forced to sell the land 
to the government. The farmers were allowed 
back, with promises that they would be able 
to buy the property. 

Obtaining land was just the first step for 
Sosa and the others. They now clamor for 
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credit. “To give credit, the banks ask if we 
have oxen, cows, horses—if-we have plows 
and property titles,” said Sosa. 

Despite the difficulties, the people of 
Arroyito seem hopeful, with ready smiles and 
easy manners. Most understand Spanish but 
prefer to use Guarant, | soon learned to love 
the slow and lilting rhythms of their lan- 
guage, Parnguay’s most commonly spoken 
tongue, “7Mbadichapo? — How's it going?” — 
they would greet me; they taught me to 
answer, “Iporante— Just fine.” 

The people of Arroyito are proud of their 
Paraguayan heritage, a blend of Spanish and 
Indian born in the 16th century when Span- 
ish settlers took Indian wives. Today Para- 
guay is the only Latin American country 
where nearly everyone—from the president 
on down —speaks the same Indian language. 
The vast majority consider themselves mes- 
tizo, of mixed blood, 

Soon after arriving in Arroyito, | befriend- 
ed Dominga Mendoza, 20, one of three young 
women trained by the Roman Catholic 
(Church to give basic medical assistance. 
When I asked to hear a Paraguayan polka, 
she belted out a tune, grinning as she sang 
like a country music star, We biked through 
the settlement, she guiding the thick rubber 
tires down uneven paths while I struggled to 
hang on. She brought me to her family’s hut 
and prepared mberu, a local favorite made of 
ground manioc patted into a cake and fried 
over o fire. It was a wonderful breakfast, 

At night seven of us slept on three bedls inca 
single room: Dominga; her sweet and shy 
cousin Agripina with her husband, Migue! 
Angel, and son, Edgar, ten; their chatty 
nicce, Carolina, four; Edgar's frienct Eusebio; 
and me. Inside the wood shack, human 
sounds pierced the carly morning darkness: 

i snore, some whispers, a kiss. Outside, a 
rooster crower, then another, and another. 


OWHERE is Paraguay changing 
at quickly—aor visibly—as in the Ita- 
pia and Alte Parana regions border- 
ing Argentina and Brazil. As 1 drove 
north from Enpcarnacién on Ruta 6, chorred 
tree trunks stood like broken survivors on 
the barren and smoking ground. Forests were 
being tleared for farmland, but it seemed 
more like the wreckage of some terrible battle. 
The softly sloping lands along the Parana 
River are Parazuay’s richest, blessed with 
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neighbor: “These men 


a Chaco ranch, They are no pickup-truck cow- 
boys says an admiring 
can handle a horse with the best of them.” 

















regular rainfall and nutrient-rich soil, Jesuit 
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missionaries In the early 1th century 


ciated this and oreanized the Guarani Indian: 


in the area into sell-eufticient agricultural 
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communities known as readucciones, Three 


centuries later the Swiss naturalist Moisés 5 


Bertont declared that the lands “reach a 


point of fertility that surely very few lands. on 
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earth can match, or perhaps they even are 


superior to all the others.’ 
Bertoni would no longer recognize the hills 


he so lovinely described. In recent decacles 


mechanized acriculture and the increasing 


world demand for sovbeans have heiped 


transform the sylvan landscape into a tds 





patchwork. of fields. ompounding Lhe pres- 


sure on the forests are an estimated 400,000 


Brazvilians—farnmers and their families fleeing 
rising land prices in their own country 

"The most ackmirable aspect of Para- 
guay,” Bertoni wrote, is “its virgin forests.” 
He would shudder today. Between 1945 and 
1985 exstern Paraguay lost 12.4 million acres 
With the scramble for lanc that fol- 


s overthrow, the deforesta- 


ol forest 
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‘Other countries have modified their 
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escort riders celebrate the return of the 
statue of the Virgen Maria Auxiliadora to 


lier chapel on the outskirts of Yoaruaron, a 
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center for 16th-century Franciscan mis- 
stonaries, Pestivals in eastern Porugucy 
help draw together people who live with- 


out electricity, telephones, or paved roads. 
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abroad, take them by truck or plane to Ciu- 
dad del Este, then fly them out from secret 
airfields to Brazil,” 

Ciudad del Este's contraband is journalist 
Héctor Guerin's beat. Once a week his tiny 
portrait, young and defiant, stares from the 
regional pages of ABC Color, Paraguay’s 
largest daily. “In Paraguay, a5 in all coun- 
tries, there 15 corruption,” he told me. “In 
Ciudad de! Este, it's an everyday thing. All 
done in broad daylight. Nobody hides.” 

Stifled under Stroessner, Paraguay’s press 
has emerged a powerful player, and Guerin is 
among those testing the limits of this new 
role. The coup has been a mixed blessing. 
Guerin now writes freely, and his newspaper, 
closed under Stroessner, will print what he 
writes, But there are risks; Guerin has been 
beaten and subjected to death threats because 
of his articles: Members of the local Colorada 
youth group marched against him, and a 
businessman he denounced sued him for defa- 
mation of character, “] want to leave this 
place,” Guerin said, “but if D leave, I'll 
be a coward.” 

We cruised the business district in his 
white pickup, squeezing past rows of side- 
walk merchants: “That was built by money 
laundering,” Guerin would say, pointing to 
an office building, or “That's a front for the 
Cali drug cartel,” nodding toward a busy 
department store. 

Last year Guerin drew national attention 
with a-series in ABC Color about the private 
airstrips outside Ciudad del Este that are 
used for smuggling: The government closed 
two airstrips, but Guerin is convinced the 
illegal trade continues. “The saddest thing,” 
Guerin said, “is that one denounces ane 
denounces, and nothing ever changes.” 

But sometimes it does, In March 1991 
the Paraguayan government agreed to join 
Brazil, Argentina, and Uniguay in a South 
American common market known as Mer- 
cosur. ‘The elimination of trade barriers 
between the four countries will have far- 
ranging consequences for all of Paraguay. 
But the effect will fall with most force here 
in Ciudad del Este. 

“Tt is a city that could disappear when 
Mercosur is in place, since most of its busi- 
ness is contraband,” Fernando Masi had told 
me. He is.a founding member of IDIAL, a 
private institute promoting Paraguay's eco- 
nomic integration with other Latin nations, 
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HE TOLL TAKER at Pozo Coloraclo on 
the Trans-Charo Highway stopped 
slapping himself just long enough to 
grab my thousand-guarani note — 

about 75 cents. “Muchos biches," he mut- 
tered, “many bugs,” and slammed his booth 
door. Night was falling, and I could barely 
see the road through the crush of insects that 
rapped the windshield like a-soft, steady rain. 

This was Paraguay's Chaco, one of South 
America’s last frontiers. Some call it the 
“green hell”; others, the “drunken forest," 
for the bottle-shaped trunks of the spiney 
samt trees that seem to step from some 
make-believe land. Paraguay sends its most 
brutal criminals here to a prison so remote 
that it needs no bars: Those who escape die 
of thirst. 

The Chaco is Paraguay's Wild West. 
About 65,000 peaple— mostly cattle ranchers, 
Indians, Mennonites, and soldiers —share 
this huge semiarid plain separated from the 
rest of the country by the Paraguay River. 

The temperature can reach L10°F every 
day for weeks. Some years it doesn't rain for 
months. Chaquefios will tell you how the 
wind blows, the groundwater is salty, the 
mosquitoes bite, the grass is bitter, the brush 
is filled with poisonous snakes. They'd never 
live anyplace else. 

“You Teel good in this place," said Franz 
Gunar Duerksen. “You fight with the cli- 
mate, you fight with the land, and you get 
something for your fight. You don't get that 
in eastern Paraguay.” 

He was-a tough, red-haired Chaquefio, tall 
and strong, with pale skin that freckled even 
beneath the brim of his cowboy hat. Just 22, 
he felt. at home on the lonely rutted trails of 
Estancia Remonia, the cattle-breeding ranch 
he helps manage for German investors. 

Het a Mennonite, born ancl raed 40 
miles southeast of the ranch in the town of 
Filadelfia. About 22,000 Mennonites live in 
Paraguay in-20.settlements, the three olclest 
and largest in the central Chaco. 

Mennonites are pacifists, a breakaway sect 
for whom the Reformation did not go far 
enough in separating church and state. They 
trace their origin to the early 16th century in 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Germany. 
Often persecuted, many moved in the 18th 
century to Ukraine and in the 19th century to 
Canada and the United States. 

The first community in Paraguay was 








established in 1927 by a group from Canada. 
The second arrived in 1930 from Russia. 

The Mennonites have their own language, 
a Low German dialect called Plattdeutsch. In 
the Chaco they maintain their own roads, 
phone system, and electric plants. They teach 
in their own schools, train their own nurses, 
pass their own budgets, pick their own juries, 
issue their own traffic tickets, run their own 
jail cells. 

“Tf we waited for the Paraguayan povern- 
meant, poor things, we'd be dead,” a Canaca- 
trained Mennonite doctor explained as our 
footstens rang through the spotless hallways 
of a new 75-bed hospital. 

Only 12,000 Mennonites live in the Chaco, 
but their importance far outstrips their num- 
bers: They produce roughly half of Para- 
guay's milk and most of its peanuts. On one 
of the earth's least inviting spots, the Menno- 
nites have not only survived but thrived. 
Outside financial help from supporters in the 
United States, Germany, and elsewhere has 
been crucial, strong community ties even 
more so. “That's absent in Paraguayan cul- 
ture, They just fight, fight, fight, and don't 
get ony consensus up," said Jacob Harder, 
principal of Filadelfia’s only high school, 
which is bilingual in Spanish and German. 

After years of isolation in the central 
(Chaco, the self-reliant Mennonites are feeling 
vulnerable. In Asuncidn legislators have 
begun denouncing the community as a “state 
within a state," and Indians uncer their 
domain are beginning to complain publicly. 

My first morning in Filadelfia, a suff wind 
carried-a soft, white-brown (haco dust, giv- 
ing the town a muffled feel. [ passed some 
Indians along Avenida Hindenburg and 
hoped to greet them, but they didn't look up. 

It was nighttime when | found Cirilo Pin- 
tos, arms crossed, leaning back in a chair 
beneath a fluorescent light thet cast a purple 
glow outsicle his house in Filadelfia’s Indian 
neighborhood. 

“What hurts us most as Indians is that the 
Mennonites don’t want to recognize the con- 
tributions of our community,” he sani softly 
in Spanish. 

Pintos seemed a little worried. A 39-year- 
old contractor, he depended on the Menno- 
nites to keep him in business, and wondered 
whether speaking out would cost him. 

Mennonites say they encountered a few 
hundred Indians, mostly Lenguas, when they 
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arrived, though Indian-rights advocates 
argue the numbers were in the thousands. 
Both sides agree that as the Mennonite com- 
munities prospered —and as ranching pushed! 
more Indians out-of other parts af the Chaca 
—iIncreasing numbers of Indians in search of 
work cameto the setthements. Today about 
14,000 of Paraguay's 100,000 Indians live 
alongside Mennonites, 

The Mennonites are the Indians’ teachers 
and employers: depending on the point of 
view, their benefactors or exploiters. Today 
this complex and intercependent relationship 
is changing as Indians like Pintes find their 
own Voces, 

Mennonites had taught Pintos to read and 
write, trained him in carpentry, hired him to 
work on their houses: Thanks to them, be has 
electricity and running waler—amenities that 
many Paraguavans would envy. 

Yet despite such opportunities, Pintos feels 
trapped by his second-class status, Without 
speaking German, his son cunnot attend the 
local Mennonite high school, "A lot of Indian 
advocates think that we should return to our 
previous cultures,” he said. “But for me this 
is absurd, I cannot go back.” 


‘OST PARAGUAYANS have never seen 
the Chaco, vet it looms large in the 
national psyche. During the 1930s 
Paraguay beat Bolivia here, ina 
three-year territorial war that claimed the 
lives of more than 90,000 soldiers, 36,000 of 
them Paraguayan: 

After winning the war, Paraguay's army 
never left the Chaco, The government 
stopped calling it a military zone in 1967, 
dividing the region into five departments, but 
civilian authority is nominal, Throughout the 
Chaco the military controls air traffic and 
border crassings and tends its numerous 
dirt roads. 

“We have to maintain a presence bere,” 
said Maj, Vicente Adalberto Sandoval, as he 
drove me past a sea of dense green brush, 
“Because if not, Bolivia is going to want to 
come here onde more.” 

The major and César Augusto, his four- 
year-old son, were my escorts through 
Mariscal Estigarribia, population 4,000, 
Paraguay's most military town. We drove by 
a U. §.-built airstrip, a post office, and 
a diesel-powered electric plant, all controlled 
by the army. The major showed me the town 
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Flaming bull horns blaze a trail of revelry through VYoguaron following a mass for the 
Virgen Mora Auxiliadora; in nearby Capiata, brothers worship the Virgen del Rosario 
with music and prayer. Por centuries a dominant part of Paraguayan life, the Roman 


Catholic Church now pushes for social change—from Indian rights to land reform. 





Awarm kiss and a cold beer signal the 
end of a spring day in Asunciin. Prodded 
by South America’s fastest growing popt- 
lation, Paraguay is slowly pulling out of 


the isolation of its past. 


pharmacy, grocery store, and snack bar, 
owned by fOnCoOmMmssione ofhcers try ing to 
supplement their meager military income 

Father and son dropped me off at the mil 
tary hotel, where a sergeant showed me to my 
room, apologizing for the temporary lack of 
lights and water. First thing the next morning 
the major was back. “The general,” be said, 
“is Teady to see you 

The general was Emilio Osvaldo Bal 
buena, newly appointed head of the Third 
Army Corps and the Chaco’s top muitary 
man, “There are no civilians willing to sacri 
fice themselves here,” the general told me 
Rut lam cdelichted "his is a great challenee 
forme as a human beme. 

One tough question I cidn't have to ask; 
the general brought itup himeclf, his mood 
somber: “Don't think that 
eral is a drug dealer,” he saic. “Does it seem 





vehi cyvery Fen- 


strange to you that "m-57 vears old and I've 
never seen a drug?” 

Lone stretches of unguarded borders, cou 
pled with the vast Chaco and its hundreds 
of remote linding strips, make Paraguay a 
natural transit point for BoOlVian cocaine 
headed for Argentina and Brazil. For vear 
accusations of complicity in-the drug trait 
have dogged the military's highest ranks 
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form with pride: A-military man since 14, 
his eves shone when he remembered Stroess- 
HEN I RETURNED to (alic Palma 


ner 6 oVvey three. He had been mon the pert, 
' mM Asuncion my last weekend in 






he said. “T never agreed with Stroessne 
clique,” he told me 


The army's visible presence in the (-haco 
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mobbed—this time by shoppers, 


reflects Paraguay's wider picture: The mil not protesters, and the riot squad was 
tary structure, so crucial to Stroessner’s dicta- nowhere to be found. It was Saturday morn- 


torshin, has vet to relinquish its power. “The ing, when cars are banned and the city’s most 
nrocess of democratization is irreversible,” clegant shopping street turns into a frenzied 
President Roclrigues has said. He has prom- marketpiace 

ed nit to run Again when his term €xpires m Piles of T-shirts, toweis, and lingerie; trays 
1993 andl has thrown bis support behind a of watches, music cassettes, and MakeUp; 


civilian successor, Yet for the moment the Howes Of running shoes and exercise ¢quip- 


. ce he 5 et oa ; ie = bal P my la TFT, 
army continues to assume civilian roles, start- ment lined block after block. “Candas 
ing with President Rodriguez, still an active- chipos calientecce hipdaaaas,” chanted 
duty ceneral the women carning pyramids of the warm 
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nNuUt-ShaAped cases of corm wand cheese new constitution, a last-minute campaien 
hot chipas,” To wash them down, fever gripped Calle Palma. Rival political 
parties blasted Music, passed out pamphlets 
Asuncenos who turn out for this Saturday and sold ‘T-shirts in preparation for the ele 
said to be Pal tion the following day 


rmeordo Ima. It is an honored 4<it turned out, the Coloracdos won. 12? of 


tradition, dating from the 1940s, when stu [98 delegate slots: more of the same, said dis 


dents would gather to plav music and talk heartened opponents. The 1989 coup did not 


politics along the street's yellow tile side oring democracy to | 


Wks. Stroessner s permanent state of seve the DPOCeESSs 


‘iiled the popular pastime. With the cictator That bright morning on Calle Palma, the 
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now fone, Asuncenos pursue the sport with future seemed full of possibilities, A sunn, 
renewed enthusiasm tlay, a crowded street, a 
Phat last Saturday in November, as Para- deep in the belly of South America, an exhila- 


fuayans prepared to elect the authors of a rating sensation a 
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till at attention, 
2,100-year-old 
scripts in an amaz- 

ing clay army now 
being unearthed at 
the tomb of Jing Di, 


fifth ruler of China's 


Han dynasty. Only 


figures — their wood- 


en arms and silk 
uniforms long de- 
cayed—were made 
to defend Jing Di in 
the afterlife. 


ARTICLE AND 
FHOTOGRAPHS BY 
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A CHINESE EMPEROR'S 
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.V i than warlike, 
the faces on a quar- 
tet of broken-off 
heads may speak of 
the relative peace 
and prosperity of 
Jing Di’s reign (157- 
141 B.C.). Some 15 
sions, from dreamy 
to dour, have been 
vated so far. 

Expected to fight 
Jing Di’s underworld 
items, or minggi, 
include coins, mea- 
suring cups for 
all made of bronze. 










































“The smiles of Jing Di's soldiers linger in 
my mind's eye. They hint of secret delights.” 


‘TUDE AND ARMLESS, the 
Jing Di, filth ruler of China’s 
Han, dynasty, is gracually 
emerging before my cam 
Se eéras. The workers have re- 
turned from the fields today to this dig near the 
ancient capital of Changan. They were inter- 
rupted last week. by a higher prority—har- 
vesting the corn. Now they are again scraping 
the dirt from a row of clay heads sprouting like 
cabbages from the floor of an earthen pit 

The dig, the first extensive excavation of a 
Han emperor's mausole- 
tm, sone of China's most 
dramatic new archeeco- 
logical discoveries. It lies 
in what my Chinese hosts 
call the sleeping town of 
emperors and their wives 
and concubines. More 
than 800 tombs have been 
located on this plain 12 
miles from Mian (map, 
page 121), Some, such as 
the tomb of Jing Di him- 
self (Di means emperor), 
nse like small mountnins., 
None of the royal tombe 
have been opened yet. But 
now, assite director Wang 
AwWelLof the Shaanxi [Insti- 
tute of Archaeology likes 
tosav, “the sleeping town 
is Wakening. 

“In March 1990, workers were building a 
highway from Xian to the new airport,” 
Wang explains. “The road passed Jing Di's 
tomb, The road builders noticed abnormali- 
ties'in the soil and called us." 

The archaeologists soon began digeing into 
the fields beside the emperor's tomb and wun- 
earthed hundreds of elegantly crafted soldiers 
Squads of these troops stood sentinel in paral- 
lel pits. Pieces of silk also found in the pits con- 
wince the scholars that the soldiers once wore 
fine garments, which, ltke their wooden arms, 
have disintegrated over the past 2,100 years. 

This is the second imperial terra-colta army 
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buried terra-cotia army af 





‘MEH OF MUO" SO NAMED BY THE CHINESE PREES, 
EMERGE IN ORDERLT FANES Ih PIT 20 (OPPOSITE) 
CARED WITH DLT, A MEAD (oS GENTLY US MASERD 


found in China. The first, an honor guard of 
perhaps 10,000 life-size soldiers from the mau- 
wleum of Qin Shi Huang Di, builder of the 
(reat Wall, was discovered in 1974.* 

Al the Jing Di site, ground tests revenled a 
total of 24 pits; eight have been investigated so 
lar, and they contain at least (00 figures. 
These are smaller—only two feet tall—than 
Qin Shi Huang Di's and differ in other ways. 

“Oin Shi Huang Di's soldiers had their 
clothes sculptured and painted on them,” says 
Wane Awueli. “Jing Di's army shows the beau- 
tyoof nudity.” There is beauty also in the faces 
of his buried soldiers, 
which show-a Wide range 
of human emotions. 

“See that soldier with 
the prominent cheek- 
bones,” Wang says. “His 
round, bulging eves make 
him seem like a fiery, 
forthright man. See that 
other one. He has: a rich 
expression, such round 
jaws, and the natural 
complexion ofa woman. | 
take him to be an honest 
and sincere fellow.” 

The faces of the two 
armies speak of different 
times and rulers, (in Shi 
Huang Dh, a charismatic 
despot who ruled from 
2271 to 210: 8.c., united 
(China for the first time. 
He also ordered the burning of books and had 
scholars and other opponents slaughtered. 

Jing Di, whe died about 70 years after Qin 
Shi Huang Di, @ more obscure, His main 
achievement lay in suppressing the feucial rul- 
ers of kingdoms within the empire, thereby 
consolidating power in the central govern: 
ment. He paved the way for a long, glorious 
rule by his son, Wu Di. We know little about 
Jing Di's character, but he does.seem to have 
hada temper. As a young man he was once 
nlavying a board game with a cousin from a 

‘See “Ching’s Inerectible Find,” by 
Topping, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, April 197s 
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vassal kingdom, when a quarrel broke out 
Jing Diended it by crashing the wooden board 
cillimee him 


In LOY2 archaeologists uwncoveret 


aver his cousin's skull, 
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of an estimated 10,000 prisoners 
Shackles 


were attached to the necks and legs of many 
E 


Eraveyard 
who diced building Jing Di's tomb 
Skele bors SFT oi the Ca poyves Lao Deen 
chopped in hall; others must simply have been 
worked to death, Yet such atrocities probably 
ect cruelties of the age more than Jing. Dhi's 
personality 

Jing Di was cescended from the Liu family, 
which rose to power after the death of Qin Shi 
Huang Dian founded the Han dynasty in 20 
B.C, The Han concentrated on agriculture 
and creating an infrastructure for 
their vast empire. Poetry was nurtured, paper 
was invented, and woven Silk became & major 
export. The Han fortified the famous Silk 


Cap hominy 


Mond arain’! maraucing nomarcis of Central 
Asie 60 1 could tunnel riches between “hina 
and cities a5 far west as Rome 

The Han dynasty was a-tolden ace. Life in 


the imperial court was lavish, and it swirled 


A Chinese Emperor's Army for Elernily 





Wi ith Inorg ue Py a. the ¢ mperor s Wives and their 


families vied for influence 

“Whenever Lacy Li meets any of the Lacies 
of the inner palace who are more honored and 
favored than herself,” 


reported to have confided. 


One Sniping Princess 1 
‘she has her atten- 
dants utter curses and magic spells and spil 
barks 


in an attempt to win your {the emperor’ 





behind their She is practicing: sorcery 


aftections!” 


"ING DHS NETWORK of pits will never give 
us such colorful insights into life at court, 
hut the well-stocked vaulls co promise to 
confirm many details about ancient Chi- 
nese WIews Oo! death 

since reading of the discovery, | had been 
eager to photograph the emperor's soldiers 

Ancient burials fascinate me: For past stories | 

spent weeks in the tom 

Etroscans, and now ] am focusing my camera 

on ground another culture believed was alive 





5s of Eevptians and 


with spirits. [ feelin all these sites a presence 


that must be respected 


heap of bones in pit 20 reveals wavs of life 
119 


as well-as of death, The bones are those of a 
tomb robber, and they now lie next to.a hole he 
appears to haye dug (page 128). 

“Unlucky man,” says deputy site director 
Wang Bao Ping, picking up a brick near the 
bones. “This is probably what killed him. It 
looks like his partner didn’t want to share the 
loot. —. . Or maybe it was just an accident,” 

Another accident in a desecrated tomb was 
recorded by a Han historian, A brigade of 
robbersentered the tomb of Empress Li, wile 
of the first Han emperor, 200 years after 
her death in 180 Bc, and wiolated her body. 
A fire erupted, perhaps when incoming oxy- 
gen mixed with tomb gases, and many of 
them died. 

In addition to the grave robber’s bones, pit 
20 contains numerous red lacquered boxes 
bownc with metal belts, Time has destroyed! 
some of the belts. Intruders may have broken 
others: Excavators have not vel opened the 
boxes, which Wang Xueli believes are filled 
with weapons; the pit probably served as a 
model armory. 

Each pit seems to have a different theme, 
promising glimpses of a specific aspect of Han 
life. In pit 17, for instance, 70 terra-cotta 
soldiers were found marching behind two car- 
riaves, each drawn by three wooden horses, 
now largely decayed. Workers also dug up 
bronze horse bits and carnage axles as well as 
miniature arrowheads and a crossbow trigger, 
Most interesting, though, part of the pit was 
filled ten feet high with grain. This must have 
been a granary for the army, 

Pit 21 contains sculptured animals—two 
oxen, four dogs, four sheep, and two pigs: A 
clay solcher lies beside two iron cooking pots. 
(Close by are two large ceramic soup bowls and 
many smaller ones, also for food, “Itlooks like 
an army chow line,” one expert says. 


img o's pres illustrate the role of the 

emperorin Han times. Considered divine, 

he was believed to imtercede with heaven 

for his people, whose prosperity depended 

on him. He was, moreover, a master of 

mystification, living in splendid isolation. 

“He was too sacred to name,” savs Han 

expert Jeffrey Riegel of the University of Cali- 

fornia at Berkeley, The emperor was therefore 

often addressed by the words meaning “foot of 

the stairs” —the highest-a person could look in 
his presenoe. 

So when Foot of the Stairs died, the burial 


Wak 


was an immense exaggeration of the ordinary 
mortal’s funeral customs—but less extreme 
than those of earlier rulers who had scores of 
their servants, artists, and concubines buried 
alive with them. 

Tomb excavations during the past 40 years 
are evidence of the Han belief that the afterlife 
was a prolongation of this life. Thus Jing Di's 
mausoleum, as his afterworld headquarters, 
would have mirrored the magnificence of his 
residence on earth. The tombs of the rich were 
lavishly provisioned; goods brought along— 
everything from finely woven silks and musi- 
cal instruments tofood and drink — indicated a 
life well lived, Whereas a common man might 
be buried with a miniature clay granary, the 
emperor got a full-size granary as well as his 
own army, 

The army might be needed after death. Jing 
Di once accused a loyal general of buying too 
many weapons for his own tomb, The man 
was charged with the intent to lead arebellion 
against the emperor in the afterlife, Impris- 
oned and humiliated, the proud officer starved 
himself to death, 


ONG AFTER | RETURN from. China, the 
smiles of Jing Di’s soldicrs- linger in 
my mind's eye. They hint of secret 

B48 delights. | ask a Han scholar at Har- 
vard University, Wu Hung, what that dreamy 
transcendentexpression represents. He specu- 
lates that the smiles reflect a new way of think- 
ing about the afterlife: In the quest for 
immortality the dark underworld becomes a 
realm of eternal happiness. 

Jing Di was apparently taken with the phi- 
losophy of Taoism, which was then so popu- 
lar. In contrast to Confucianism, with its 
emphasis on discipline, public service, cere- 
mony, and morality, Taoism looked inward, 
seeking harmony with nature. It discouraged 
conventional social customs and favored toler- 
ance, simplicity, and. spontancity— qualities 
that Jing Di's soldiers seem to convey. 

“The artists couldn't create whatever they 
wanted,” Wu says. “This was funerary art 
commissioned by the emperor, to be buried in 
the dark where only he would see it.” 

Do the soldiérs’ expressions of apparent 
contentment indicate Jing Di's view of death? 
Wu Hung says it is too early to answer this 
question. Perhaps as the excavations con- 
tinue, we will come closer to understanding 
the secret of those smiles. 
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YOU FLEGHT THEs CONS TAN } 
FISCALLY RESPONSIBLE ANI 


CONSTDER T HI: 


loday. the idea of spending thousands 
of dollars more on a luxury sedan for the 
cachet of having 4 hood ornament appears 


hopelessly unjustified 


Ae chense Aft the NiInees, an efa oO 





renewed sensibilities, And instead of driving 
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BETWEEN 


BEING 


CEWARDING YOURSELF. 


A PURSE (eB, 


a sedan that shows how smart you are 
The Nissan Maxima GXE 
It offers all che amenities you would 
expect to find in sedans costing twice 
as much: including a Digital Touch Keyless 
Entry System. air conditioning, power 


window's and door locks AM/FM cassette 


with Dolby’ a si phisticated thelt deterrent 





system and optional equipment, such as a 
power sunroof, 4way power adjustable 
drivers seat, compact disc player and seating 
surfaces appointed in leathet 

Of course. what's under the hoad is no 
less impressive. There youll find a sequential, 
multi-point, fuel-injected 160) horsepower 
V6 that will ensure our interior doesnt make 


Vor fot sedate 





[fall of this is making the rational, righr- 

side of your brain start to protest. conside! 

that our 89 (XE has retained more of its 

original suggested price than either the BY 

BMW 325i or the 89 Acura Legend Sedan* 
All of which sugeests the only inne 
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Vancouver 

As a l2-¥ear member of Vancouver's City Plan 
dine Commission. | have watched the transforma 
ron of this “Crood Luck City” (Ann! 1992) froma 
radittonnal post at the back door of a European 


a i aos — 4 fim = 1 
niened SOT America to one at the Pent goo ol 


Wwiter urt of feno ain. tor example, has clashed 
head-on with old northern European sensibiltties 
1 ows ee! 

The peoples of Agaare no mone amonolith tha 
the peoples of Europe ever were, vancouver 14 
learning just how diverse the Astin continent is 
bit Sc AVS rw 19 
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Introducing a Travelers Cheque for couples 


from the Paotic Kim, ond there 15a feclng that our 
culture it being smothered, Enormous numbers of 
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Author Bryson savs that “thinking of tomorrow i 
an Ahien concept in Spain.” Young Spanish scien- 
tists and researchers have never been 80 convinced 
of that tll now, when the government has sacn- 
ficed scierice to save money. Does anvone know 
how much the Olympic Games, Expo "Q?, and cul- 
tural evens in Madrid will cost Spain's develop- 
ment? T am sure that the world now understands 
why Spain 1s (and will be} a country of bullfighters, 
mMrarenes, and nationahsts and not one of scicn- 
tats and investigator 





lenonmo J. Gowrz 

Madrid, Spain 

The influence of the thousand Vears of Jewish par- 
hopation in Spain was omitted. The Jews contrib 
Uted greatly to the economy, arts, philosophy, und 
sciences of that country until their expulsion in 

[42 by Ferdinand and Isabella 
ELAthwh L.. Peat 
Ciicaee, (iin 


The delicate awe of Basque terrorism 15 treated 
with the opinions of a journalist [rom a newspaper 
[hal supports the terrorists and a politician whe 
claims the Basque country isa police state. Spain 
auemocmcy, Even the politician Josu Cerrato can 
speak freely, and human rights are respected. The 
problems of the Basque region ure very complex 
car bombs, aeaainations, anid tercorwill notsolve 
them. More than &0 percent of the voters in recent 












clections in the region voted for political parties 


that CHET 4 LENO Al. - : 
Femasno Doar 


Acarnsas Civ, Missouri 

In the March 15 clections to the Catalan Parlia- 

lent, 35 percent of the people who voted casttheir 

ballots for Catalan parties and made an openly sep- 

aratist party the third largestin Catalonia. The day 

may not be far away when Catalonin regains its 
independence in the newly shaped Europe 

NLARS AL GAVALDA 

Barcelona, Spain 

fie maior perv in Cotalania remains stauncnly 


COOse ho separatist 


Lion Survey 

| was most interested to tead your ory on the 
Aeoroneony Crater lions onal the problem of in- 
DTOCTINge. Forsome years now scientists have been 
distributing animal sperm. to muiny countries using 
cold storage of animal heats. Could this method of 
breeding be applied to the Ngorongoro jions! 
There are many lions in captovity thatcould be used 
as donors to encourage healthy propagation of the 
pene poolina controlled environment such as that 


the crater otters, 
WLAY SHEPPARD 


Weflingion, New £ealand 
i Ts ' J . i —— 5 a 
(ihe nition in the crater becomes critical, artit- 
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who sometimes see the world a bit differently. 
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While these methods have worked with captive 
andenaly, they pose enormous logistical problems in 
the willed, 


Simpson Outback 
[istems tome. aresident of anoutersuburbof Ad- 
élaide, that the majorty of vour articles dealing 
with Australia deal with the uninhabited authack 
Three-fifths of the 17 million people in Australia 
live in the five largest cities, and many of the rest 
live insmaller population centers. The majority of 
usare Jesslikely to visit the outback ina year than 
an American, British, or Japanese tourist. The 
true picture of a modern Australian is that of 9 city 
dweller. 
Duscan Hicker 
Sulabury Heights, South Australia 


This beautifully done article brought back mémo- 
nes. was mvotved in oil exploration m the Simp- 
ac0n Desert in-the mid-19ots. The temperature in 
the dining tent was sometimes 125°F. The fies 
swarmed all over you, setting Into your ears, eyes, 
mouth, and nome, We looked forward to the wind 
coming up so we could get a respite from the flies. 
We wenl to Alice Springs for supplies, and Pl) al- 
wave temember the natural friendliness of the 
Australian people, 
Bovo Mupsis 
Bathurst, New Brunswick 


Blackwater Country 
Asa former resident of this Florida-Georgia bor- 
derland, | enjoved the insight that Richard Con- 
niff's article offered. ‘The photographs. however, 
miss the distinctive low-pround, water-level look 
of the place. Those who live there don't see it from 
airplanes of in wide-angle close-ups. Where are 
the views of small towns and blackwater rivers 
we love? 
Lawgence HEeTuck 
Sudesh, Georgia 


Last spring four of us had the time of cur lives on 
Cumberland Island National Seashore. The only 
damper wis the potent odor of Gilman’s paper 
mill: it was an awakening to the reality of modem 
Paper conveniences. The people of sowtheastern 
Georgia will have to settle on a happy medium. 
From the paper company come jobs, revenue, and 
pallution. From Cumberland Island and Okefeno- 
kee comes the beauty of preservation, 
Ear R. Lispex 
Washington, D.C. 


The implication that acid rain and air pollutants 
have caused the “loss of millions of maples native 
ta Canada and the eastern United States” ts 
wrong. Recent studies huve demonstrated that 
maples in general, ind sugar maple specifically, 
are increasing in growth and productivity across 


their entite range. Severe defoliations by insect 

pests and drought along with severe winter freezes 

have all been demonstrated as significant and well- 

described causes of decline at specific sites, but 

acid rain should no longer be considered as having 
arole. 

Jouw ML. SKenny 

Penrnwivania State Cniversity 

University Park, Pennsylvania 


Twos very pleased thatour recent discovery of the 

dispersers of Raffleria seeds was featured in the 

April issue. However, the finding was not my own 

but a collabonitive effort with two Malaysian oo 

workers, Alim Brun and Jamili Nats. the latter in 

fact being the man ta the photograph, Allofuscon- 
tnbuted equally to the effort. 

Lowise H, Emmons 

National Museum of Natural History 

Wis hington, D € 


Forum 
Tn Mir. Nisbet setterin April, ihe listing of people 
united under Field Marshal Alexander in Italy 
ought to be rectified: Not “Palestinians (including 
Jéews}" but almost exclusively Jews. Thirty thou- 
sand Jewish soldiers from Palestine —volunteers: 
all—served in World War [1, including 5,000 inthe 
Jewish Infantry Bogade. | am a former officer 
with Italy frontline service in the said Jewish 
Brigade. 
Dantet Or 
fel Aviv, fsrael 
Alcohol 
Inthe feature on alcohol (February 1992), the writ- 
eracknowledges, briefly, that the vast majority of 
people drink hurmicssly and sensibly. Yer the 
ereatemphosis of the feature wis on the small, sed 
minonty who misuse. Since the beginning of his- 
tory mast of mankind has found enjoyment and 
sociability in alcoholic beverages. An increasing 
body of independent medical research from the 
US... New 4enland, Japan, and elsewhere identi- 
fics moderate consumption a4 an aid to healthy liv- 
Ing. a point only murginaliy noted. Worldwide, the 
industry devotes significant resources to encour- 
ige moderate, sensible enjoyment of alcohol und 
help combat misuse by a-minority of users. These 
unfortunate people ure the exception; they are met 
the large majority of drinkers, This is the impar- 
tant perspective not to be overlooked. 
AT. TENNANT 
Chairman, Guinness PLC 
London, England 


Leners should be edelrenaeel t rm Friel, Awatleneial 
Greeraphic Magacine, foc 77448, Washingron, 0. C. 
2017, and should ictchode sender's address and 
telephone ncber, Not all ieters capt be weed. Those 
Shanice will opie be edited arid excerpted, 
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Ln case You Were wor ering this 


isthe Honda Gold W Ing motorcycle. 





Technically speaking, what youd call 
a luxury touring bike. Our engineers 
desie ned itespectally foradventurous 
a a = | a fi 
THOT yt ling enthusiasts Wiha hike it) 
COVET PTeal clistances cc cl COTTE. 


i ‘ | ieee 
Yet, some of the longest trips 1t 


ever maxes are Irom our shipping 


docks at the Honda motercycle ff 
plant in Marysville, Ohio. 
You see, thats the onl 
pilus c in the Wa" hcl Wh here we 
make them. And have for ten 
years. In fact, Hon la was among 
the first Japanese 
companies to ever , 
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Today, | | NN larys ite: feveilits is no matter how srnall. Tee dswures up te) 
one of the most technically advancect Honda standards. And thats no easy 
and efficient factories of its kind trash bay anyones standards. 

Which might explain why Honda From our appearance Inspections 

sells mone motan veles than any , that check the things Vou Can ste, to 

other company in “America. dynamometer tests that check the 

Not to mentign the world, — things you cant, nothing ts ever 
As with am Hencta rs . i a overlooked. Nothing. 
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— tar vay to New Zealand. 
\ All who turn to America 
: lor some al the world’s 


fs J e'st-bult motorcycles. 
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The Orphans 
Help Us, Help Them 


This orphaned elephant is well cared tor in the United States. Not all 
orphaned African elephants survive without the protection of their 
mother, if they survive at all. 





Orphaned Elephant 


The innocent victims that remain after entire families have been killed for 
their ivory are the orphaned infant and young elephants. Most are severe- 
ly traumatized having witnessed this loss, Due to their young age, they can 
not care for themselves. Because elephants have lifespans ‘and deve lop- 
mental stages similar to humans, the fortunate ones that are rescued will 
require care for the next 15 years, or until they can survive on their own. 


Help us give therm the chance for life they deserve. 


The Dragonette Society for the Preservation otf E ndangered Animals, Inc., 
is a non- profit organization dedicated to preserving threatened or endan- 
gered species. The funds we raise are advanced to the direct needs of these 
animals. 


If you would like to help by sending greatly needed contributions or 
would like information on this Orphaned Elephant poster, please write to: 
THE DRAGONETTE SOCIETY 
FOR THE PRESERVATION OF ENDANGERED ANIMALS, INC. 

PO. Box 6696906, Marietta, GA S00b6 
CONTRIBUTIONS ARE TAX-DEDUCTIBLE TO THE FULL EXTENT OF THE LAW 
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What does it take to be 
“The World’s Best — Exerciser” ? 


lt takes a total- cps exerciser. 
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Colossal Statue Hints at 
Major Ramses i 


‘hye ol Slasr. the director of 
antiquities in Eevnot’s Sohiie 
recion. hoped he would sce 
mach pihplaeis ta hintonically inlereshine 
when workers bepan ta dig the foun- 
clitpon for a b PIT obfix € inthe town 
of Akbmoim on the east bank of the 
Biver ihc. After all, crews there 
working utter his supervishon in 
Sal had found part of 2 temple 
poninining fractured states ot 
Ramees Oo ed ome of his wives 

Yel even Masri was mihi late 
lust wear by what the worke 
aA hipe hier 
limestone stituc of a 
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Ramses. neary 40 feet lone. whose 
severed head tamed up a few fect 
gwar, Another statue found nearby 
Inseveral pieces may be of an 
queen 

The discovers confirm tales of 
nt travelers that the little- 
1itthe 
V0) miles scuth of Caro —held 
maior temple of Ramses the Great 
the pharmoh who ruled Eevpt for 
more than A) years in the [3th cen 
tury p.c, (NatioNaAL GOROGRAPHIC, 
April 1991). Work at the site. on o 
hill in the middle of Akhoum. has 
heen halted while Maesn and his 
team determme bow to pr 
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A Super(nova) Mystery: 
Where's the Pulsar’ 


str blewing Up 1s not an 
peealy B nrocess.” 4243 Roget 
&: Chevalier.a Universit, 
of Wirinia astronomer 

Five vears after the detection uf 
supomove Wa A (CreOGRAPHI 
May LORS). soentists ore elated that 
observations have validated many of 
thei theories oF how & star becomes 
supernova Bul they are puzzled 
by several surprises, inclining u big 
one: Where is the rot 





Laliys NowITon 
star, ar pulsar, thal theory save the 
mmicsion snout have cremicd; 
ASTiniomers have ¢ sienna 
the star Sanduleuk 59°20 in the 
Large Magellanic tloud—the gal- 
oxy neares! Our own 
PPO) fee rt=ie mys from ¢urth when 
its core collapsed and the stay 
exploded. They saw the gases it had 
| belore the explo- 
detected particies callod 
ncwtrinos the collapsing star sent 
hurtling into the cosmos. and picked 
ip racic emsaioins indicating that 
the gases flomding out of the super 
starting to oollede with 
other gases on the 
They even photographed twin light 
echoes asthe flash of radiation from 
the dying star pasted thre 
ehects of coat (heir } 
Still, says Robert P. Kirshner of 
Harvard, “the hig surprise & what 
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pubsar yet.” 
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it you would like a large, easy-to-read version of the information below, call 1-800-3M-ANSWERS (1-8 
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Can you tell who's wearing 


the ae patch? 


he truth is both are. The twin on ne: ign [! 
weanng lransderm-Nitro®. The twin on the 


lett is weal q Mini ittan — ine smal est 
thinnes /most trans parent utro ogy cern patch. 


Whe ni as keel aQOOul SUGN pt fod duct feahures 
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over lransdernmn-Witro and Nitro-Dur 

‘i, fate = M3 One Moe tir Q [oO ce — Winitrar 
should cost less than your current brand; 
Want fo know more ab out Vinitran’? 

ASH | your OOctior OF PNamMacist or cal 


1-800-3SIV-ANSWERS (7-800-362-6793) 


Innovation working for vou 
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theie 1) peare oof lews evolved into the 
three pairs typical of insects 


McNamara admits the jury 1 still 


out, Like insect —anil unke the 
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Using DNA to Identify 
Future Unknown Soldiers 
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LeSabre for 1992. 
Ladies and gentlemen, 
start your comparisons. 


‘92 Buick LeSabre "92 Toyota Cressida 
: Limited Sedan 
Engine 3.Alitre V6 Seletre [nnline 6 
Drivetrain Front Drive Rear Drive 


Passenger Room 109.2 oy ft R9.0cu ft 


Trunk Room 17.0 cu fi 12.5.-cu f 
Anti-Lock Brakes Standard Optional 
Driver Air Bag Standard Not Available 


MSRP 821,100 $25,558 





N Des Tel LeSabre aks jess of you in return. Thousands 
All new, all Buick aS ae Min return. Thousand 


Of cotlars Less 


When vou compare the 1992 LeSabre Limited ©0) G0 an@ed 2nd Sart your comparisons; We re 
TPO Competition, one Ting sands cut — Lhe ponhdent vou tend up behind the wheel ofa new 
value Guilt into thes mew Bi x Buick LeSabre 

in kev areas — fro ering Capacny 10 funk For more information ar ie x ) 
apacity, 1M passenger roan to 3 driver air bat — LeSabre quality and value, call a | 
Huck LeSabre grves you more SUS H-L TS, or visit | : 
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FeatherWates 
Light As A Feather 


LensCratters 


Bring You 
Lighter 


Weight 


For Greater 
Comfort 

Exclusive FeatherWates* 
offer s higher standard of 
comfort in eyewear because 
they are dramatically lighter 
than ordinary glasses. And 
LensCrafters, America’s 
leading one-hour eyewear 
store, has the technology to 
custom-craft your “light-as- 
a-feather" glasses in about 
an hour. Experience the 
comfort of glasses you will 
hardly know you're wearing. 
Call 1-800-522-LENS (5367) 


for your nearest 
LensCrafters. 
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Lighter Weight, 
Greater Comfort 

In About An Hour 
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“l love what you do for me: 
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ILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 





Crested Honeypereepet 


Adilt weigit 
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he crested honey 


Tres 


Y ie a ler bce ate Pel “442 my dh 14 Le hy rim | os 
Known also by its Hawanan name, “akohekohe 
creeper survives only in a narrow belt of raintorest on the upper slopes 


at Haleakala volcano on Maui. Researchers discovered the first known 


nests of the crested honevcreeper only recently. With the discovery, 
biologists can now better study the ecology of this rare bird, offering 
Preater nope for its survival. losave endangered species, itis essential 
tO protect their habitats and understand the vital role of each Spectes 
within the earth's ecosystems. Photo 
eraphy, both as a scientific research 
tool and as a means of commun 
cation, can help promote a preate 
awareness and understanding of 


t = | oF r 
ne crested honey Crepes ariel CLIT 


entire wildlife hentage 





The Men Behind the 
Vionuments 


mud-brick prave on the Cura 
nlateau outside Catro vielded 
its sécret—the 4+. 50)-vyear 
old Akeleton 
worker (right) 
the time, National Geogruphic pro: 
ducer Steve Bums wis preoccupied 
with hus camera, balancing the hareh 
Egyptian sunlight with the blackness 
of the grave. Bait a5 diggers tilted 
amid tears of sand potired 
fromits eves, Bums forgot about 
the technicalities, “I suddenly felt 
connected with thre imdividual from 


the dreiant past, fe say 






if a construction 
piece by ppome, At 


Ce Amen, 


His film. “Who Built the Pyra 
mics; featured on EAPLORER's 
1A? G4 seneon premiere. inVvest- 
gates what moy be the largest con 
Mructwir site Gf the ancient world 
Here on the bonks of the Nile an 
estimated 30 (08) peaple labored ti 
raise the mightiest: of all mone 
ments, the Great Pyruniicds 
Dhese tombs of kings have fasci- 
niited ferent, but mw the 
tiscvenry tf & Vaal Workers Geme- 
site “tells ws about the 
cave. “ahi 


ery on the 
thes Of COON Mien, 
Hawass, director general of the Pyr- 
Ths £ 


of ihe ey pran ATTUITICS 
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Ciresnization. More than 250 graves 
ned J4 tombs have been wnocovered 
far, The obvious care that went 
Lito them, sugeests that the Py rami 
builders were not claves but free 
men, perhaps conscopted farmers. 
About 300) vards from the ceme- 
tery Mork Lehner of the Liniversity 
PCnMcige uneertied 
ery. where every dav Bread tor 
thousands of people was baked in 
bell-shaped cluy pots. “Aringing 
together this large croup of peopic 
*murked o chetinect 


ue: (hk - 


Lenner says, 
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threshold in our workiwide heri 
tage—the rise of urbanism. Phits Wiis 
the coun ent o dewntown (aim. 


Who Built the Pyramids” EXPLORER 
Seaion Prenuere. Aug. 30, [AS Siper- 
Sian, 7 pom. EF, 


Educational Films: 20 
Years in the Classroom 


ack om 1472 the National Greo- 
graphic Socrety launched its 
Educational Films Diviseon, 
headed by. Siinew Platt. Since then 
the division, with a stat of nine 
nas scl the standard bor classi 
films, Winning virtually every major 
awit in the industry, “AT aspects 
ot oUF Wwork—tie idices. the ecopte. 
the editing 


rT] 
CeIn. 


are deHnened fe? miral 
save Plact. who still churts 
the course 

Ed Films produces 15 to 20 new 
films each year—maore than 300 
Tar—to let viewers explore 
the farthest reuches-of the vlobe 
(left) and the microscopic world 
withinacell The films reach thei 
fiihence by combining the entet 
tainment ot | ¥ or the movies with 
the mformuahin of a textbook. 

"We challenge students by using 
fechnology that we Know will hold 
their attention,” avs associate 
director Donald Cooper, “After all, 
miny of our steif have Kids who 
which these films m school,” 
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Eco-Businesses Grow — 
and the Earth Profits 


an Bemard (below | temem: 
| bers oll toc well what the 
Lndiroeoeein River lecked 
Lie when he Wes cro wine uP of 
Lewiston, Maine, “ltwas post cis- 
gusting—coveréed with yellow scum 
from factomes and mills. 

SOurred by such anplcasant ment: 
ones, Dan now runs @ mail-order 
itinn out of Lewiston, one of 
mite than 200) small L. S. Dus 
noses Epecializing in envirgnomen: 
tolly friendly products. He offers-a 
hetier™ mousetrip— one with a 
Trecidom coor, allowing the cus 
tomer to release the unwelcome 
rodent in on appropriate habitat 
In addition to this planet mug. there 


ope! 
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6 A foam look-alike cup mide of 
porotiain bearing the message 
“Styrofoam is Forever 

Chther thems: 
* Bird feedet a backy ard hence, 
ard yor ys nade Of recyvcied plastic 
® A ballpoint pen with 
recvcled-paner barrel 
® A rechargeable, solar 
powered AM/FM transistor 
rachis 
* A portable oxone gen 
erator to climinate: powerful 
odors ancl ki 
neon. 

Dan 1s also od dealer for 
a solar-clectne sports ci 
calhed the Destiny JW k!, 
built by Solar Electnc 
Engimeenng, Ine., and fea 
tured in the récent matin 
mcture Naked Grant 2 
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National Geographic, August 1992 
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Shielded by Volcanoes, 
Flamingos Still Need Help 
igh im the Andes where bow!- 
ing wands and bitter cold 
create seemingly lifeless 
landscapes, a dreamlike vision 
appear, Beteath snowecapped vol. 
canoes, Aunicin (inmngos Striim 
ns Cree) Sala 
talt pans. About 150,000 famingos 
if three species— Andean, James's 
ind Chilean —survive in lakes within 
0 eg uore-mile shee of Peru 
Balivia, Chile, and Argentina. 
Yeteven amid such golation 
local peopie harvest flamingo cpes 
to sefl-as food. Females lay u singe 
eee. and the nesting pair raises th 
one chick {above left). To protect 
one Hoek from egecrn, the (nhitean 
Forestry Department has provided 
raineers since Yaa, Phe propect is 
supported by Wildlife Conservation 
Intermatonal, part of the New York 
foglogcal Society, But WCT gen- 
eral director William Conway 
Wal, “Ringe SHU goes on an 
Bolivia” = 
He also reports wimystery: Chile's 
75 0) famingos fave declined to 
7.000 in four years, “What has hap- 
pened’? Where are they?" he wort 
We thought they mowed t 
Argentiniu—they didn't. Now we 
think they're m Bolivia 
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Needlepoint Pillows, Nee hie Music. 
Shin Splints. 
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_ The 25th Anniversary Diamond. 
A brilliant celebration of the loving marriage. 


Tha mechleve features « diamond center stone of 2 caret. 25ch Anniversary Diamond Jewelry 
ei aapanlleble: hreonagls ap ay A or call Mayert Jewelry Company ut |-800-624-5448, A iamonel BH fenrber 
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Earth Almanac 


Walrus bic adhiantes 
Arrests Echo in Alaska 


Limaxing f seagate Unher- 
caver probe, last Februar 
law-enforcement personne 

cweot over Alaska $ west coms 
m Operation Whiteout, Some 5) 
Alaska natives and nomnnatves 
ire expected to be charged with 
offenses related to hunting walruses 
for their tusks, Much iwory allegedls 
wis exchanged for drugs, such as 
maniiuane anid cocaine | far tight} 
Only coastal natives may qunt the 
protected Walrus, and only it the 
imimal is wed for food, traditional 
COrvinies, te inih ne, and skin boats 
Though native communities ded 
the operation, many sll fear a pub 
Ge backlash from the mass arrest: 
Says Broce Batten of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildtife Sermce in Anchorage 
“We dion t think that this is typical 
f native walrus hitting,” 


Changing the Danube’s 
Blues to a Healthier Green 


obion Strauss would be 

appalled, The river that 

inagired “The Rive Danube 
wiltt has become constricted by 
dams and fouled by pollution from 
ite Biack Forest source to its AHiack 
Sca mouth, The |? emile-lone 
Donube serves 34 0 tewer for more 
than 400) millon people living in 
a dozen nations. The Mam-Dunube 
Cconal (map, pages We) 1) will heen 
bd to heavy traffic, os at the Rom 
nin port of Cralati (below). But 
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Nudibranchs Recycle 
Weapons of Their Prey 


by de jellyfish stings hur 
eo much? A fish-ve view 
of the waic-inidueiny mecna- 
nla would térrniiy bathers. Jelivtish 
corns. sen funs, anemones, and 
hyaroids are armed with stinging 
celts murdervusiy miriculous in 
dies. Each cell contains 8 neoalo 


cySt with o long, cooled thread inspec 








that can ecole like & tiny harpoon 
inte prev or enemy. There are abut 


Wh 7h 


A TVs Of AMPTOCVELS. Some 
—i TT 2 I Ew : 
entangle. some stick like ele. and 
.Ome inject o toxin that both umma- 
biltzes arid ciemests 
Dit Some Crewlires Can HT Drect 
themselves, and the past masters ure 
certain sel slugs, or nudibrineths 
fabove). These mollusks feed on 
Organisms that bear stinging cells, 
onuting then wil he Mucus so thi 
jHipons are mot triggered asthe 
puss abies ih the sea situps’ bodies 
‘kin amy ly the nemuitocysts witid up 
nsiche thi frilly fronds on the backs 
if the sea slues, which then become 
immed and dangerous 
—Jinn® L. Elion 

















We Can't Tell You What He'll Be 
Listening To A Year From Now. 


4 But With Eveready Rechargeables, 


+ ~=©=—- He Could Be Listening To It On 


The Same Set Of Batteries. 


Chances are, technio-p. J. veil 





replace rap before you 
have to replace Eveready® Rechargeables, Even 
though rechargeables don't last as long per wse as 
alkaline batteries, they re a great value in the long 
run. in fact, Eveready*® KRechargeables can be 


recharged and used over and over avain.” 





fotecnarge, just pop your AAA, AA, C, Dor 9¥ 
Eveready” KRecharzeable battertes in our 3- or -hout 
chargers and soon you'll be set to go. Keep a spare 
| pair in the changerand vou'll always be prepared 
So look for Eveready*® Kechareeables. You'll 
Sve Money, NOt fo menthioiiia few trips fo 
the store. And that should be music to 
VOUT 2ars 
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ree-lancer Ep KASHI tes to 
capture the most dramatic 
en in any EMeMniter 
Ply: toaphine embattled Kuriks 
from Damascus to Dasseldorf, his 
iret isitnment forthe ObOGRAPHIC 
offered such opportumtics— and 
aqme rek. For weeks Ed traveled m 
northern iraq with these well-anmed 
penfunerge gucrmlas jpuardine 
namie! Sac idam Hussein's forces 
Phe real picture was not always 
where he expected, Ed acoompa- 
neta Kuriich bunmin-netis lawyer 
for several dave on sky travels m 
sinitheastern Turke v¥. AD a federal 
“terrorist court” in Divarbakir, Ea 
made trame after frame of the law- 
yet defending bts clei, bur tire 
igie was wrong. Chen he tured 
around and snapped 4 single trame 
of the defentant (papes 30-3 } 
With that, the pocse mace: fim sit 
down and put tis camera away 
Taking chances is nothing mew to 
the San Francisco-based phoio jour- 
ralist. Fal spent tore than two years 
in stnife-torn Serthern [reland., 





which yielded photo exhibits along — | 
with the publication Ne Surrender two fect tall and 2.100 years old— photograph the miniatures in the 
five Provestaniys, He is-nerw back in Low MazzaTenta literally went tomb of the Han nuler Jing Dh 
the Middle Fest looking atits water wnoderground last year, Working in The excavators made him feel | 
probleme for atuture GGOGRAPHIC nite 3) feet deep, Loo (below, with welcome, and the terra-cotta statues | 
To spend time with an army med remains of cerimic oxen) became themselves created a soctal oir. “As 
AUN it (Chir = one With siidiers the first Western journalist to | photographed the soldiers coming 
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The Jing Di excavation marks 
Low's fifth archaeological story i 
his 20-year GROORAPHIC career. A 
Senior assistant editor in charge of 
magazine schecuiing, he has photo 
franhed the Appian Way, Hercula- 
neum, Etruscan ciiliation, and 
Egypt's Ramses the Great, 
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Kancent history made new. Things 
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Low will go even deeper into the 
Past, PAioltographing mverteorite 
foesils 350 million years old 
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